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^Reprinted. from -“WhaVWe Must Know- t 
j About .Communism" by Harry 1 and Bo-i, 
nl ro Overstreet, by permission of W.' W.; 
M rton ^-Company, . Inc. . Copyright .1ST* 1 1 
bl ,W., W. Norton & Company.Inc. 

: AND BONAKO 

! "2PWErstreet t . : 

f 1 DESIjGNEOR^ 3 , 

comnrmm ;(goi?fp)| 

. Sere' " are. certain ■ matters:* 
that are 'at- stake-. in the ; Cold j 
War ;that -is‘ not peVce:The 
prmci’ple/bf ' lib e^;,under ;law ; !' 
respect 'for the'* integrity arid i 
uniqueness* .of the individual; 
the right to "enact friendliness Ij 
and ^compassjon* vas /broadly ■ 
and ‘ spontaneously, as *oiir pwh 



* apply ^.naorai; judgments, /not 
‘ merely -pofitjcaf judgments, ' 
andto assume • moral ‘respon- 
sibility for* oiri: owri actions; 
-and the nght-tolearn.what we 



"living; proof 'lhaf 'freedom ^ is:, 
the* proper condition for r our ; 
human. 'selves; * ‘ ; •*; y) 
: -frioti 

.psychological museum, pieces/ 1 

f rnu« .t—j A 



well' as^ih ‘basic pririciples: r' 
v ln;the/first^ place, JweVhatve J 
‘.a steke/limth^^ of? 

<*'ref 6 nrii^m” whachva%':Gori^:J 

m^stsfeom ^^{4pW-ffavei| 
.despised/and deprecated;^ To \ 
■them f /;refprmism 
doing;just enougHito war^; qflq. 
jtoe/necessjfy of'^doirig ^habl 
•sM^d.,he- .done.-, ; .Theyf haver 1 



■ ^ “ir?** “ - ,-r* yv.ll-cl:y 

;s|j qbldbedprie. * .Belieying 
'.themselvri’s- posse 
} answer $o f 'spci^i^ills/Vi h;e& 
; have 'rejected^l&a thejris, that 



'this' ideological' answer , can' 
.co-exist \vvith ariybther except 
fori" a temporary; and tactical 
^ basis. Alspj ’being, unber no.. 
Amoral , compulsion . to respect 
>the^ rigtits or the 1 lives of 'per-; 
sons qutside. orie favored .class, , 
^eyriikye^bem. able to want-: 
total; revoMori in behalf of ! 
;their;toM;j&^erJ 7 r. ' ; ’■'** 

> .FpB'QljR^ in ;cqn-; 

i trash ;* -r efprattsiri^^.Kas' meant.- 
fgoirig as 'far 'in^action' as:. f Be- 
have, to^date^gorierin; insight/ 
Qaiining: rip total .answer, we * 
have claimed ii^tead%e,ri^f^ 
to keepihe future* oieri .ahd to . 1 
discover "answers: bn abroad 



front' \wthput;’^'6m , seaych-for • 
these beirig restricte d : by v , arbi-; 
tra^ power^ 77 ‘ y ; , k /_71i 

" 77^eforrriism ,,,i : has : "i0e?a;ttid 
'^wing^iri; our. awareness 'of*' 1 
what %eds/torbe .doriefnext 

Kv dnin^ vuhpf 'vu<a coo 'fh' rlri = 



If 'refonri 

, pf^eVplu^prii Tnof ihe swiftries^ 

. of * revolution;-' it : has . sSo, we* J 
1 believed the -sbiindriess ^;of ^ or- . 



ganic -growth?, , 

■' a;k;e, like-- 

f^se^in su second^ e/t'H, o .d 
which 'the- Communists * Have ' 
:poridemhed :^ar1iffi^iarism.'% 
-'•This, a^-we’arehere 'iisihcr.tfeel 



; cept7only. Mbre-ba^’caily,' 
hasbo'tdo yririi:the3ghtiqf:im-: 
man behigVtdhay^ 



and .it egresses-, oim , common.; 
faith vthat;; spciai7proble&7S^ 
best 'workedrqutjV iriCth^ long 
run, by the’ ipqplihg;bf;^sight7 
Md e^erience^cross^ 
different j 

' edict t hat to lerates, rib} djfssenfe ; 
j FURTjBffiB; ; weAaydiL stake- 
in whaf -we haye. called^fed- 
eralisnv J Again'^ iye w'o u I d J 
sayr this mustj be regaf ded as v: 



^far^mbrethanVa, ^Mc#fcor^f 
"cepti- V lt v has \to - do7;^tfc® 1 
existence;— anditHe 7peac4j ull. 

_ cbrexas^ce^-rif J ^ms^l ^diff J r^; 1 
: ent e^eriment rierifers/ 

* sociefy. ' -7*5 

Reform, the p.arliam 
prbcpSs, f e^eTab.;^^ . . 

^Communism cannot. 7lolerate‘ 



: -:ariy orib pf7these' : ^e^ 

: free socie^n^ds^-qfitHe^ 
^It needs <mem |frecause 4 lth§y| 



' provide for getting ^things done; 
, wM^keepihg,the;fi^ 



-yrords; orily- choicerj 

is : Either boiri^eois‘^br /soH 1 



. uMwwuc yuiuocf, jjr > y Wii-- 

: tihue ;to Se61are.®at^ 
?:ity"has;nW}preate^ 
;ide6lo^ v .; # \; ? ^Wb7M 
:i ia -say" ‘fOYthpyRepples 
; earth," 

; ent; cdtures^feat^ 
rigirihoosebetiyee^ 

'*:brtmd^ ^dfbjdfe? 

‘nar^rniiia'i* Yrto-rvf+'olJV 



JjUthicJ'stat^^^S^ 

j f ti r\r%~ nf. «+nii>fc\ ^ ^ ^ i^a 



'th'em-that^e’nti^ 
imqrie? sbcialiy-ir^eriious-^ 

for/ib^gi^a^the^ 

^imeriticenters,7m 
;<eir6r; learamgs.^ma^ 

,of viewth at T de serve, to;be:Te^^ 



. resented;^ . 






Irig ;Bie- 

ward ‘ ^ countries; ;that^fh;ef r-; 



ttie? proieteMat#: VB^sgif & 
, the Soviet v IJmon:.has 'chir^ 






stated by wholly, subordinate 
ing '^e.^iridiyiaual; to. its ^mvn . 
purposes,, and; wholly ; subor di-; (r - 
naiing me>*presenk \t & tHf fuV : 
r coercg neavy;-ihffc - 
^llnto teingi; - \ ; 

V’Wei .second; is that:when* ■-$; ; 
coSVti^Ssi 1 

maoism, it is ,forth\yife. suborr • 
dinated, lootfl^ politically' and; 
economically, * to* thel Soviet’ 
timom ; r 

' TWO STATEMENTS t h a t 
3^'ay^welllserye' 'iis -hi' a ,con% 
elusion. The firstvwas . made,; 
bya body of Aihencaii ;s cieni i 
tists ;; the; secon^h|^ln ^Amer-v 
icaS- editorr > 

V'Maiv is < brealdng, with'.,tn ; e 

past*" saiebthe; scientists.i^ite;. 
Imitations,- and ite'safeguaias;. 



The Question; i§ v not ‘Dp^yve ; 

®eshpn) *is u , 
vWhat; ' r6le ; ’do’ the* ; peopWpf - | 
\ fee Sjnifed^tes^^h^play" 
ih'%e :; tf^ 

! 1 mSEE^^ 

tfiatil-Editor. Noim^r’Coi^in^- 
spofeL? He:, was; ,tap^g^#^‘hn- 
American forum about nuclear > 
weapons and ' the acute crisis 
; in~ourtforeignp 
b^th^sewehpons^ 'tThe^ue^ ' 
I tiorii: ; 

!sfroffl& 'Revise ^at ? /seems;^ 
make ^eiise Jo^ Amenca^ope, * 
but’- rather what; policy^makes 
sense iri human,tems^^ 
*/^These 'twfo 



sibility- and relationship; ’that j 
1 have v been ,disthie^d.;frcto^^%s; , 
experience. - v ^ ■ 

3*" THEY YPERE ; not,' in shot fc, 

< advocating. theVtype of brejp 
.; with ffie past- dyMch^mm!ttf 
I nism seeks ip , ,enac^in i# »the, 
name of /Marx{s* theory yot;^, 
‘•state V TOa!t;theciry^ 

. tends; that the -oidy iway^to,; 
Jbetter the- v hiuhah lptis;tq 
^places one owning class, by -mi-' 
other;' that when^l^re^ ; 

placemerit ; ha^ : b een ; made, 4 pll; 

the codes; aa,;totita^'|5? 

' socieiy rrf-uis.t be"changed|tp 
, sup'ppif. the'- regjm^finapgUf 
rated' by^the.nevy^pdwe^ ejass 
■ —tlie, new'^dictatorship:^ • 

*, . v What the icientisisvw;e.j ; f 
, * talking' ;4hpuLiis/^made, ;te$- 
.plicit in ( theirvr eference tolling- 
, ,-itatiohs Slid- s^e^^ds.j^ey 
; were s^yAn g^that' man. ^ 
a ^breaking -out of oldt* cor^mes 
? iMd ; is Datong ;a£ il^ger ^spcjal; 
* ^arid'. physical uhiyeme;4OT^:hg 



p -future;. w.ft' ,^,,;needQ#; fta| 

;about;tiie¥a8to^^tot^eleMel 
: life.for- new gfowtK4'|y fy’ -4^ 
WHAT WK are -seeking: -,to' 
:jdr4s^e;&d;6l^:fonwd|i 
,from;Hbe^;uh^ 

/tipie 1 exp erimerit'. c^ters-^is fpf 
■ great ' worth, 'not pimply ;rb.ep 
. cause 4t" has served us vvell; in 

if'lnnn 



IIUW V'\ 

. icans.-not-pnly^haye,^ 

! playrtfut h'ave ;p'n^ttha|Jfe^as.- 

itists, -obyipuayi^fayrngiftefr 
vmahis { ‘‘bfeakihg' the/ 

tptiji repudiatipn, of-'tiie cumu-j 
■latiye- e^enencfe;o£;man;;nor' 
Vpf- tiife' p^ncil>les. o t jesppte 



; quoted;^ on;inatis^nKs£;§: 



^an'^yfeja^PihefM 

5 ehougtiiabouiM^iha^PsK® 
; ‘/the: leM^4f%esg;-toV ateef 
ismercy, -justic|;:^ff*«iMKr; 
' NEST: /BeM^toif' 
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v ; rfo: #$* JoM ;BircIir S6ciety v 
, ; ^^ucatiqn”" 
ithiifg^ 

; auiftoF arid ^Mtlirer^ i Harral 
3 i* 'O vers^^fc^ aldlasi: mritit, \;ri 
\ SBeakui^V * lids.* ?wife- 

I ^I^Hc^aff;^ 
f^Tadfacs; 

n ~$egi|r 

fHmiiit&ifc an<S“dafe : i 

* ?grade -their; j^p^tifini?*; ;T 
is6ci^;^ams 

b ; 7 : , 

k ;dmn^ 

: ¥irc& TSociei^^^^ 

i mr/v^wrnn^ ■tAOi4^4i. T.Tni?AVof^ii4 



: !i|idy v ' )!£\l '*xf:'*i 

, - afiy; ^Br gamatioffi^tB' ; “Mde;?c 
-‘^eM'v- :mimfeershig^; v^mii^ 
^guar&^ 

: gaming; doininat^;fcyi^^^^ 

;®eiOyerstiA^t^^.>"i/T: , ,-'*r'-:i:f 

|:ti(^ia§ffipgK^^|^am:o^ 

Lri;^ 

| ’that^hd/WO^ iwhpy^ 

,iihrough^ld^^*f fy§m&\ #r t 
rpolic^;^-: ^godt^g^r^olu- 
; tiims ^-onfefml^ 

; 'ab thrin^^ 
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September 10, 1 959 



Dear Reader: 



If you receive more than one copy of this issue, please do 
not think that we have become wasteful. 



For the first time in many months we are using some “out- 
side” lists, in a drive to expand our circulation. And as any of 
those beleaguered souls who publish magazines will tell you, it is 
far cheaper to send out extra copies than to cull the duplications. 

So we hope you will simply pass on that extra copy, if you 
get one, to some friend — if you have one. And there is more 
sadness than humor in that conditional premise. For if you care 
enough about what is really happening} to be a subscriber to this 
magazine, the chances are that many of your former friends now 
ignore your existence. 

This is not because they think, you are wrong, however, but 
because — deep down inside — they know you are right. The human 
mind will use every conceivable dodge and defense to keep from 
being awakened out of the euphoria of self-deception. When 
events are increasingly 'proving a person wrong, it is much more 
self-convincing for him to be wrong at the top of his voice and 
with rising anger. 

But when Washington turns out ten brass bands and two 
Eisenhowers, to greet Khrushchev at the airport, w*ith cameras 
grinding to flood the whole world with pictures of -this greatest 
Communist triumph since 1917, something has to give. The de- 
lusion that our government is still run by loyal Americans has 
become too difficult for even a brainwashed moron to hang onto 
in his own thoughts. So maybe this is a good time to give a* 
friend a copy of American Opinion . 

Or even a subscription. 



Sincerely, 






AMERICAN OPINION — is published eleven months in the year by Robert Welch, Inc., Belmont 78, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. Subscription rates are five dollars per year in the United States and 
Canada; seven dollars elsewhere. Copyright 1959 by Robert Welch, Inc. We use almost no articles 
except those written to order to fit our specific needs, and can assume no responsibility for the 
return of unsolicited manuscripts. 



WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT OVERSTREET 

by 

Edward Janisch 



Few books on Communism have 
been favored with the bright publicity 
that has surrounded the Overstreets’ 
What We Must Know About Com- 
munism. The late Mr. Dulles recom- 
mended that the President read it. 
Newspaper and TV pictures followed, 
showing Eisenhower with the book in 
his hand. With such high endorsement 
to help, the book has gone through 
many printings. Some metropolitan 
dailies have run it in installments. An 
inexpensive paperback edition of this 
“masterful study of Communism” has 
been prepared for use as a college text. 
And the ghost of Stalin must be whis- 
pering to Khrushchev, “for this, there 
should be dancing on our side of the 
street.” 

I say this because Overstreet, over the 
years, has lent his name to Communist 
causes and his pen to a program of soft- 
ening us to the threat of the conspiracy. 
His recent book on Communism does 
not, in my opinion, represent a de- 
parture from the general line of his 
leftist thinking, except for a clever sur- 
% face attack, on Communism. The book 
is dynamite for the unsuspecting gen- 
eral reader who may pick it up as a 
guide to Communism because of the 
‘ official fanfares of praise he has heard. 
^ If what I say sounds alarmist, it is be- 
cause I intend that it should. What we 
must know about Overstreet is just as 
alarming as what we must really know 
about Communism. 

Harry Allen Overstreet, retired pro- 



fessor and chairman of the philosophy 
department at City College of New 
York, and now lecturer and writer on 
psychology, mental health, adult educa- 
tion, and communism, has fostered in 
his writings a materialistic outlook that 
has ranged from orthodox Marxism to 
cultural relativism. It is Overstreet who 
fathered the notion of the “mature 
mind.” If you agree with his radical 
beliefs, you are “mature.” If, on the 
other hand, you are one of those back- 
ward souls who believes in God, love of 
country, free enterprise, investigations 
of Communism, and if you have other 
similar attitudes respected by the over- 
whelming majority of Americans, then 
you are “immature”; and quite pos- 
sibly, according to Professor Overstreet, 
you are on the road to mental illness. 
What I have said is not my imagina- 
tion running wild. It is the core of 
Overstreet’s thinking, made abundant- 
ly clear for anyone who will take the 
trouble to read even a few of his books. 
Some of them are: The Enduring Quest 
(1931), A Declaration of Interdepen- 
dence (1937), T he Mature Mind (1949), 
The Great Enterprise (1952); and those 
books written jointly with his wife, 
Bonaro Overstreet, The Mind Alive 
(1954), The Mind Goes Forth (1956), 
and the recent, What We Must Know 
About Communism (1958). 

All of these books have had wide 
circulation. But I must caution the 
prospective reader. Overstreet is as slick 
and slippery as an Owen Lattimore. His 
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writings are one o£ the little webs 
which, along with many other webs, 
the Communists weave together to 
make up the Big Lie of their total web 
of deception. He does his work with 
half-truth, glittering generality, mis- 
placed emphasis, significant omission, 
and other tricks that mark the profilic 
popularizer and propaganda hack. The 
trained reader, however, who is able to 
find his way through the silver linings 
into the dark clouds themselves, will 
soon see that what appear on the sur- 
face of Overstreet’s writings to be the 
grandiose schemes of a super-idealist 
are, in fact, rank examples of leftist 
propaganda. 

II 

A sample of this master of confu- 
sion at work might serve as a good in- 
troduction to his background. Profes- 
sor Overstreet writes in The Mind 
Alive, 1954, that he and his wife re- 
cently “had occasion ... to try to clear 
up, not only for the record but for our 
own minds, certain tenuous associations 
one of us had a decade or more ago 
with several groups that were later 
shown to be tainted by Communist in- 
filtration . . . we went to Washington 
and to the office of one individual who 
. . . was known for his ‘toughness to- 
ward anything that savored of Com- 
munism. We put our problem to him — 
particularly with regard to one organ- 
ization which we could only vaguely 
place but that he told us had been prac- 
ticing a calculated subversion even at 
the time when one of us had unsus- 
pectingly signed one of its petitions. He 
laid the facts before us — and they were 
striking enough to make us feel 
abashed . . 

Here is indeed a touching picture of 



injured innocence, painted with tears. 
But it is highly deceptive. Before I deal 
with those “tenuous associations,” I 
should like to skim over the social 
philosophy of poor, unsuspecting, 
abashed Professor Overstreet. 

His Mature Mind, 1949, had an un- 
usually profound respect for Karl Marx, 
whose “piled up proofs” of the abuses 
of the economic processes “was a job 
well done.” For Overstreet, this was a 
“triumph of logic,” and Marx’s “urgent 
demand that working men stop taking 
the economic order for granted was a 
bid for the increased use of the mind.” 
It’s unfortunate though, the professor 
tells us, that the “social regeneration” 
was to be accomplished by force. What, 
other than Marx’s exhortation to rev- 
olution and violence, does Overstreet 
mean by “urgent demand?” 

Karl Marx in his own lifetime would 
have been delighted to know what an 
American professor would proclaim in 
1949: Our economic system uses fear as 
a weapon to such an extent that every- 
where, men and women are terrified 
over the prospect of losing their jobs; 
the system is so bad as to cause a dom- 
inant fear by ten-year-old American 
children that their fathers will lose their 
jobs and end up on the industrial scrap- 
heap. And that’s not all. According to 
Overstreet: “Our strange economy has 
never been interested in the whole 
human being, but only in those aspects 
of his nature from which some mone- „ 
tary profit could be derived.” Unsus- 
pecting, “abashed” Overstreet is of the 
opinion that industry, business and 
some of the professions have acted as 
a conspiracy to prevent raising the 
standard of living, so that they could 
make bigger profits. 

I don’t want to belabor the point> but 
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one of Overstreet’s earlier ideas, penned 
in 1931, is as good an index of his think- 
ing as any: “Until various sharp-eyed 
men of a more realistic turn saw through 
the pleasant sham, it was a prevalent 
habit to praise the workers as the salt 
of the earth and quote Scripture to 

them about the virtue of industry 

In those days the simple workers, thus 
bedazzled, would fling up their caps 
and cheer lustily in honor of their own 
greatness and glory.” Marx put it much 
more simply : “Religion is the opium of 
the people.” And Lenin, another favor- 
ite of Overstreet, used the words, “spir- 
itual gin.” When the facts were laid 
before him, unsuspecting Dr. Overstreet 
felt “abashed.” 

Ill 

With this as background, it might 
be well to investigate those “tenuous 
associations” that Overstreet could only 
vaguely recall. After all, this man-of- 
the-mature-mind tells us in 1949, the 
“thing we can do to make clear the 
image of maturing is to associate our- 
selves with groups that promote matur- 
ing.” He associated himself with the fol- 
lowing nine Communist front organ- 
izations, stretching from the 1930’s to 
August, 1950: 

Member, New York Committee of 
the American Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom, as 
shown on letterheads dated Septem- 
ber, 1939 and December, 1939. Signer 
of petition, January, 1940; sponsor, 
according to a leaflet, of a Rally held 
in April, 1940. 

The Daily Worker, August, 1950 
reported that Overstreet had signed a 
statement against denaturalization is- 



sued by the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born. This 
Committee had been officially listed 
as subversive a number of years be- 
fore Overstreet lent it his support . 

Signed a public statement of the 
American Committee to Save Refu- 
gees. Again, this Committee had been 
officially declared subversive before 
Overstreet gave it his support . 

Professor Overstreet was listed on 
the letterhead of the Committee of 
the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy, February, 1938; also, he 
was Committee member of the Medi- 
cal Bureau, American Friends (see 
their letterhead, November, 1936; 
New Masses, January, 1937). 

Member of Descendants of the 
American Revolution, as shown by 
the Daily Worker, February, 1939. 
Also named as sponsor on the pam- 
phlet, “Descendants of the American 
Revolution.” 

Signed circular for Friends of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Signer, 1943, of message of National 
Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties, addressed to United States House 
of Representatives. Again, this front 
was listed before Overstreet lent it his 
support . 

Signer of a letter sponsored by the 
Schappes Defense Committee, Octo- 
ber, 1944. Again, this front was listed 
before Overstreet lent it his support. 

“Children in Concentration Camps” 
reveals that Professor Overstreet was 
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a sponsor o£ the Spanish Relief Cam- 
paign. 

Surely there is nothing “flimsy” or 
“slight” — or tenuotis — about so im- 
pressive a background of Communist 
front associations. And when Over- 
street writes “associations of ... a 
decade or more ago,” he apparently 
does not mean, by “decade,” ten years. 
What of his claim that several groups 
“were later shown to be tainted by 
Communist infiltration?” A quick 
check of the list will show that 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, American Committee to 
Save Refugees, The National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties, The 
Schappes Defense Committee — all of 
these, as we have indicated above, were 
listed before Dr. Overstreet lent them 
his services. Some one is telling tales, 
and it is not the public record. 

In sum, what Overstreet wrote in 
The Mind Alive, 1954, is a calculated 
mis-statement of the facts; the “asso- 
ciations” were specific, not “tenuous”; 
the “decade or so ago” omits his more 
recent activities; and the “later shown 
to be Communist-tainted” is a bold 
fairy tale. 

Dr. Overstreet fails to mention, in 
The Mind Alive, that six months ear- 
lier, on July 21, 1953, he had filed an 
affidavit with the House Un-American 
Activities Committee at his own re- 
quest. He did this, he claims in the af- 
fidavit, to set the record straight, and 
because patriotic groups were disturb- 
ing his lecture plans in California and 
Arizona. Possibly the Professor had 
other reasons for attempting to “puri- 
fy” himself, but he has not made them 
public. 

His reasoning in the affidavit is well 



worth a close examination, and it is 
just as loaded as the statement on 
“tenuous associations.” 

Dr. Overstreet states that he has never 
been a Communist or a sympathizer 
with Communist tactics or philosophy, 
except for a brief hope that the Russian 
Revolution might lead to democracy in 
Russia. Also, that he never knowingly 
helped a movement or organization 
that had Communist aims. Can it be 
that this educated man, this professor 
of philosophy and psychology, this na- 
tion-wide lecturer, this “mature” mind, 
who is mentioned nine times as lend- 
ing his name to Communist causes, did 
so all nine times without knowing what 
he was doing? Yes, he tells us, and 
without blushing. 

He tells us that one of the reasons 
why he made these “mistakes” was be- 
cause he was “profoundly aware of the 
rising menace of fascism,” but that he 
was not “in any equal measure aware 
of communist infiltration.” Our new 
expert on Communism adds, that when 
appeals came to him that sounded 
humanitarian,” he had “little or no sus- 
picion that they might be communist.” 
How much, Professor Overstreet, is a 
“little?” Further, since his retirement 
at CCNY, he has led a “nomadic life,” 
lecturing all over the country. Hence, 
he reacted to- these organizations on 
“cursory” information. A most imma- 
ture thing for a mature mind to do. 
Besides, claims Overstreet, as if to clinch 
his argument, in his writings he has 
consistently “stated and restated (his) 
confidence in our American way of 
life.” This should prove that he was 
not favoring Communism. In this 
double talk Professor Overstreet could 
hardly have been referring to his pas- 
sage on “Our strange economy,” which 
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is a good example of his “confidence” 
in our way of life. 

The specific reasons he offers for 
lending his name to the Communist 
fronts include: A number of names on 
a list were so impressive, he thought 
this reason enough to sign; a petition 
sounded convincing; he always tends to 
contribute to refugee causes; for the 
Spanish fronts, he had a complete be- 
lief and he was “very tardy and re- 
luctant” about changing his mind on 
these; some strangers came to his hotel 
room and asked him if he would like 
to join a group more liberal than the 
Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, 
and he said yes; he hated Schappes, a 
fellow teacher, and felt guilty about it, 
so he signed the petition to make sure 
he was being fair. 

Time won’t permit a detailed anal- 
ysis of all of these tenuous excuses, but 
I do want to examine his statement on 
the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties. Here, he signed a Com- 
munist protest against the proceedings 
of the Dies Committee, and he adds, 
“I still feel that the House Committee 
hearings as they were being conducted 
at that time called for protest.” Profes- 
sor Overstreet adds* that, “almost up to 
the present” he had underestimated 
Communist infiltration; hence, he did 
not see the need for the Committee. 

The reader might get the impression 
that Overstreet is talking about the 
1930’s. I shall show shortly that one of 
the most savage attacks in either Eng- 
lish or Russian was made by Over- 
street, not only against the Hon. Mar- 
tin Dies, but against the Committee in 
general, and “McCarthyism,” in 1952! 
When Overstreet tells us in his affi- 
davit of 1953 that he has now “defi- 
nitely” changed his mind, he is using 



Newspeak or his personality has un- 
dergone shock treatment — and I do not 
think.it is the latter. 

Professor Overstreet explains that 
“there may seem to be a discrepancy 
between my prolonged self-searching 
. . . and -my signing ... of petitions 
that I did not investigate at all. I can 
only say that ... I was not yet sus- 
picious of Communist infiltration of 
humanitarian causes.” Seem to be? This 
is more calculated nonsense! These are 
listed Communist fronts, pure and sim- 
ple, and not “humanitarian causes.” 

For what it’s worth, our new expert 
on Communism ends his 1953 affidavit 
by stating: “I am no longer in doubt 
about the Communist threat.” To show 
his good faith, he indicates that he tes- 
tified before a Senate Committee, where 
he stated that Communists ought not 
teach; and, that he is writing a book 
about the psychological threat Com- 
munism poses. And woe to us from 
that book and the others he has written. 

IV 

Overstreet quoted from his own 
writings to demonstrate to his personal 
satisfaction that he had never been 
sympathetic to Communism. I shall use 
this method to examine his writings 
from 1949 to the writing of his book on 
Communism ■ in 1958. From an exam- 
ination of themes from his books, the 
reader can decide to what purposes Pro- 
fessor Overstreet has been sympathetic. 

(1) First, though the order is not 
important, he savagely denounces Con- 
gressional investigations of Commu- 
nism'. and, later, he steadily minimizes 
their wor\ to nothingness . Dr. Over- 
street in 1952, shortly before he filed his 
affidavit with the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, wrote one of the 
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most vicious attacks on Congressional 
investigations ever printed. He pictures 

f the Hon. Martin Dies as a malicious 
reactionary, who has used the cover of 
a feigned Communist threat to smash 
' liberal ideas, and all ideas. Similarly, 
Overstreet finds “McCarthyism” a 
“ruthless” imitation of the techniques 
of totalitarianism. The professor charges 
that the House Committee, “far from 
guarding our nation against subver- 
sives,” has used the trust of the Amer- 
ican people “to subvert certain Amer- 
ican freedoms ... It has been able, in 
an alarming degree, to terrorize non- 
conformity into silence.” Venom-spew- 
ing Overstreet insists that the Com- 
mittee’s practices “had been a favorite 
method of totalitarianism.” The hear- 
ings “appear” to be imitating “the mass 
trials of Communist China (where) 
thousands of the accused were disposed 
of by the roar of the ‘People’s’ Court — 
Kill— Kill— Kill!” 

That is what Overstreet wrote in 
1952. The discerning reader will not be 
amazed by the shifts and dodges con- 
cocted in The Mind Alive, two years 
later, 1954, where the professor piously 
tells us that, in 1952, he and his wife 
sat at a Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee Hearing and observed some cyn- 
ical Communists “actually” using ob- 
structionist tactics. It doesn’t take 
“abashed” Overstreet long to get back 
to his line. The trouble is, he writes, 
these Committees were “amateurishly 
set up,” because we are all amateurs 
to this “age of conspiracy,” and, “the 
type of person to be hunted out and 
exposed was so vaguely defined that 
wide latitude was given to ignorance, 
prejudice, partisan animosity, political 
ambition, and/or the publicity hunter. 
Also, because the methods to be used 



were so unprecedented, proper safe- 
guards were not provided “against 
harming the innocent.” What is the 
difference between this double talk and 
his vicious slander in 1952? 

Overstreet next quickly gets rid of the 
various government listings with a slick 
discourse on: “What kind of research 
has preceded the listing? Does it 
mean ... ?” And with a host of similar 
absurd questions, unsuspecting, duped 
Overstreet demonstrates that listings 
are subject to error and no answer to 
the Communist threat. Loyalty oaths go 
the same way. And he writes that the 
alternative to government investiga- 
tions “is an effective inside program 
for preventing Communist infiltration.” 

This man who himself claims that 
he was duped, and who allegedly would 
not himself read the reports citing the 
Communist fronts to which he lent his 
name, is now asking citizens to do 
their own policing and to read about 
Communism. 

His line two years later, in 1956, cau- 
tions us against “cynical Communists,” 
and at the same time warns us against 
“subverting the constitution by using 
words such as “Fifth Amendment 
Communist.” In 1958 the House Com- 
mittee is not mentioned, in what pur- 
ports to be a guide to what we must 
fynow about Communism, except in 
one sentence, where the Committee is 
included among an assortment of 
groups that have said that Negroes are 
loyal. 

Is it necessary to mention that Over- 
street stated in his 1953 affidavit to the 
House Committee that he has “defin- 
itely changed his mind,” and now rec- 
ognizes the necessity for the Commit- 
tee to investigate “undercover subver- 
sion” of the Conspiracy “on a full time 
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basis?” Maybe it is. He changes his 
supposed views so rapidly, so cleverly, 
and so boldly that you need a guide to 
keep up with him. 

(2) A second important theme in 
Professor Overstreet’s writings is his 
systematic attac\ on anti-Communists, 
whom he li\ens to hate-mongers, fas- 
cists, and — especially — personality dis- 
order cases. The reader will remember 
that Overstreet stressed in his affidavit, 
1953, that he has consistently “stated 
and restated” his “confidence in our 
American way of life.” Let’s look at 
some more of that “confidence,” h la 
Overstreet, in 1949: “Political author- 
itarianism is now in such full swing,” 
(that) “while a man looks silly kick- 
ing a chair, he can, — our political as- 
sumptions being what they are — look 
brave, loyal, and patriotic kicking an 
enemy who has been officially labelled 
'kickable’.” The Professor adds, that if 
the man “kicks hard enough ... he 
may even be appointed to office or re- 
ceive a monthly stipend from his gov- 
ernment.” Freedom is slavery, and 
Orwell’s ghost might well consult 
Overstreet to get the proper Newspeah 
that equals “confidence” in this age of 
brave, new experts on Communism. 

Dr. Overstreet uses “psychology” as 
a- weapon for his smear attacks on pa- 
triots. Character structure is a key 
phrase in his arsenal, and from 1949 on, 
the professor insists that there is some- 
thing deficient or defective in the char- 
acter or personality structure of Amer- 
icans who are resolute in their fight 
against Communism. 

Thus, in 1952, Overstreet whined that 
he and his ilk who “saw hope in the 
Russian Revolution,” and who cared 
about “injustice,” were now being 
hounded by patriots who were skeptical 



of his dodges. More often than not, 
Overstreet claims, these bounders were 
satisfied with “prevailing inhumanities; 
or were ignorant of them; or were 
morally indifferent to them . . . They 
hate communism . . . much as com- 
munism hated fascism and Nazism.” 
Sly Overstreet cautions his readers to: 
“ Beware of the wolves in our midst in 
anti-Communist clothing .” All of this 
“hostility” and “disguised totalitarian- 
ism,” claims the professor, is a conspir- 
acy, not to root out subversives, but to 
“smash the liberals.” And if you don’t 
know this, you’re “a lamb among the 
wolves. And what are we among the 
Overstreets? 

Dr. Overstreet wages the same psy- 
chological warfare in 1954, as he 
smashes out at the determined efforts 
of patriots by labelling them “exagger- 
ated expressions of personality prob- 
lems; as hostility and frustration on the 
rampage; as deep emotional insecurity 
venting itself.” 

The line doesn’t change with time. 
In 1956 he simply has found more 
“scientific evidence” for his former no- 
tions on authoritarian personalities and 
sic\ anti-Communists. By 1958, our new 
what - have - you - in - Communist - expert - 
clothing has it that the “majority” of 
anti-Communists “are still inventing the 
Communism to which they are op- 
posed: fashioning it out of what they 
have hated and feared in the American 
scene.” Please note the use of the word 
“majority” — Overstreet has not been at- 
taching some lone cran\ or disgruntled 
clique. 

(3) The first two themes eliminated 
Congressional investigations of Com- 
munism and the vigilant work of pri- 
vate citizens. The next important theme 
represents one of Overstreet’s solutions 
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to the problem o£ Communism. Dr. 
Overstreet would "enlighten" his read- 
ers about the Communist Conspiracy, 
but then tell them that " understanding ,’’ 
not tough laws, is the way to deal with 
it. 

The time is 1952, as he asks: “Has 
the reader had the uncanny experience 
of being called a Communist because 
he has expressed a liberal view?” A few 
of Overstreet’s liberal views in that year 
include his denunciation of security 
procedures for obtaining passports (the 
professor must be happy on that score 
today), and his belief that loyalty oaths 
are an imitation of “Communist meth- 
ods” and an infringement on personal 
rights “so long as (the person) per- 
forms no acts that go counter to the 
laws of the land.” They further include 
such a “liberal view” as that the way 
to resolve the conflict with Russia is 
through “contacts with cultures” or 
that we must achieve “the toleration of 
certain minimal differences within even 
the most tyrannical culture, with all 
such toleration implies in the way of 
the re-animation of men’s minds.” 
Let's all get re-animated with a certain 
minimal amount of Communism. 

Overstreet in 1954 alerts us to the 
“new and startling story we are begin- 
ning to learn.” “We must do some- 
thing,” to counter this “ ‘real and pres- 
ent danger.’ ” But contrary to the 
Court, which used ‘real and present’ 
instead of clear and present danger, to 
show that conspiracy to initiate a rev- 
olution when the time is ripe is a grave 
crime, Overstreet orders our common 
defense as follows: “The program does 
not invite us to do enough things to 
the enemy directly and forcibly.” 
Rather, we are supposed to “do things 
to ourselves” — whatever that double 



talk means — that will make us less, 
vulnerable to a “Conspiratorial Com- 
munist.” Overstreet tells us that a;“di- 
rect hitting out” at Communism is a 
“dubious contribution.” It’s rather 
strange that Professor Overstreet can 
use the real and present danger lan- 
guage of the Court, and still recom- 
mend that we defend ourselves by doing 
nothing about Communism. 

But it’s not strange that Overstreet’s 
1954 “ ‘real and present danger’ ” be- 
comes a chapter on “Clear and Present 
Danger” in 1956. The double talk was 
no longer necessary by then. The pro- 
fessor now tells us that we must do the 
opposite of the “extremist” and adopt 
“the far more exacting and lonely tac- 
tics of the moderating mind.” This 
means “respecting the established hab- 
its and attitudes, vested interests, tra- 
ditions, and deep loyalties of the indi- 
viduals and groups on both sides of a 
given is$ue.” We ought to invite both 
sides to think of these issues “as able 
to be modified.” After all, writes Over- 
street, the position on a given issue is 
“partly, rather than absolutely right,” 
and it is a product of “human history 
rather than ‘nature.’ ” Isn’t Dr. Over- 
street saying, let’s respect Communism, 
and modify our stand? After all, we’re 
only partly right, and besides, our be- 
lief in natural principles will fall to 
pieces once we accept the human his- 
tory concept of Marxism. 

(4) The ‘we’re only partly right’ 
tactic of Overstreet goes back to his 
Mature Mind, 1949, and serves as a key 
to the next interwoven theme: See\ f 
understanding and agreement with the 
Soviet Union. Despite the Communist 
gobbling up of Eastern Europe, he tells 
us. not to adopt the “we-are-good-and- 
you-are-not-so-good” attitude in dealing 
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with Russia. 

In 1952, Dr. Overstreet gives us the 
startling news that the Soviet Regime 
has murdered upwards o£ 3,000,000 
peasants (how modest he is with his 
statistics). But before long he advises 
us that people are never as bad or as 
good “as the doctrines they profess.” 
It would be a “great mistake” to be- 
lieve that “all of the Russian govern- 
ment” is “irrevocably committed in 
practice to the wholly collectivised 
man.” And I think it would be a fatal 
mistake to believe Overstreet. 

Professor Overstreet’s defense pro- 
gram in that year of the Korean war 
called for “weakening the enemy from 
within” . . . making his resistance less 
because he finds less he is called upon 
to resist . . . we are fighting, “not an 
immutable doctrine called communism 
but mutable people who call themselves 
communists !’ 

Two years later, in 1954, Dr. Over- 
street writes approvingly that in Korea 
“the way to settlement is being sought 
without either side having won!’ It is 
not surprising that he is pleased that 
we were fighting a war we were not 
permitted to win. What is needed, 
Overstreet tells us, is participation in 
United Nations projects diat foster 
“mutual respect.” He isn’t, of course, 
referring to a police action. 

And what is our mature mind think- 
ing in 1956? Nuclear developments are 
o such “that the danger inherent in war 
now precludes the danger of there be- 
ing a war!’ This new tactic of his, 
^ throwing a smoke cloud over the Krem- 
lin’s clear plan to use military strata- 
gens and pre-emptive wars, depending 
on the chance of success, should be 
watched closely. The thing to do in 
this cold war, which Overstreet insists 



will not get hot, is to work through 
the United Nations for “mutual under- 
standing rather than . . . proud stand- 
pattism.” Our “weapons” will be “ideas” 
and “patterns of human relationships.” 
Overstreet’s line doesn’t change one bit 
in What We Must Know About Com- 
munism, in 1958. 

(5) Now that we’ve got rid of every 
imaginable program of defense against 
Communism, and realize that our best 
defense is “mutual understanding,” we 
might consider briefly the fifth theme 
from Overstreet which I have selected: 
Renunciation of patriotism for world 
citizenship . 

Harry Allen Overstreet has no room 
in his heart for singular love of his 
country. He attacks patriotism as if it 
were a disease. In 1949 he tells us that 
“an emotional tie-up” with our own 
group, so that we think it is more right 
and reasonable than other groups, 
makes us “hostile.” Dr. Overstreet es- 
pecially denounces our political insti- 
tutions for making us “hostile,” and 
for shouting “treason” at those who 
are trying to build the “supra-ethnic 
mind.” __ 

In 1952, the professor lauds “the ma- 
ture individual” whose “voice and vote 
can be enlisted in opposition to the 
chauvinistic nationalism and in support 
of the more genuine patriotism of a 
united mankind.” Two years later, it is 
the same thing, only more so. Now, 
our “good-will” ought to include even 
the “enemy”; unlike the “emotionally 
disturbed individual” who is against 
the unfamiliar and the foreign, we 
need the “extraordinary health and 
faith” of a “sense of the species.” 

In 1956 Overstreet spells out precisely 
what he means by “one world.” “Why,” 
he asks, “should we lock ourselves up 
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with our tight walls of national sus- 
picion — glaring at one another — when 
we might have a far better time of it 
by talking things over together; getting 
the hand of one another’s problems; 
lending a hand?” Lending a hand 
( tenuously ?) . 

This brief picture I’ve developed — 
and it is brief in relation to all of the 
things Overstreet has said and written 
— represents the background of our 
new expert on Communism. His past 
record is enough to alarm even the 
most forgiving and gende nature. 

But what is truly fantastic, is that 
Professor Overstreet could take his for- 
mer leftist notions, plus some deadly 
new ones, and boldly throw them into 
a boo\ on Communism that has won 
the approval of our top policy-mahers . 

V 

Another generation — if we are still 
free — may well remember the Over- 
streets’ What We Must Know About 
Communism, as a stupendous attempt 
that was designed to soften us at the 
very hour of our crisis. I say this, be- 
cause the book attempts to make pala- 
table certain notions which would, if 
accepted by large numbers of Ameri- 
cans, render us helpless in the face of 
the onslaught of World Communism. 

Here is a book on Communism in 
which not one of J. Edgar Hoover’s 
somber warnings is mentioned — (Over- 
street mentions the F.B.I. chief as being 
opposed to outlawing the Party) . Here’s 
a book in which espionage, a major 
activity and purpose of the Party, gets 
less than a page of asides. In short, it 
is a book as conspicuous by what it 
omits as by what it includes. A brief 
examination of some of Overstreet’s 
central ideas will show what I mean. 



The first stick of dynamite planted 
by the professor is a “new look” for 
Khrushchev. The Red boss is a “leader 
of the Lenin type,” who is opposed to a 
Stalinist cult-of-the-personality dictator- 
ship. Good evidence of this is Premier 
Khrushchev’s February, 1956 speech ex- 
posing Stalin. Actually, “Khrushchev 
adheres consistently and most strictly 
to the principles of collective leadership 
and fights energetically for the obser- 
vance of the Leninist standards of Party 
life.” Every quotation in this paragraph 
is ta\en from the latest official Soviet 
biography of Khrushchev — and I have 
used it without fear because it sum- 
marizes concisely Professor Overstreet’ s 
position, and duplicates much of his 
language. 

The second phase of this “new look” 
is to picture “professional” Party-man 
Khrushchev as a “humane” sort of fel- 
low who is opposed to using terror on 
a Stalinist scale, unless it is forced on 
him, as it was in Hungary, where he 
was protecting a vital interest of the 
Revolution. Thus, the Overstreets 
would have us believe that “No one, 
perhaps, has felt the brunt of Khrush- 
chev’s terror more decisively than have 
the Soviet writers.” Hungarians, treated 
as an aside in this context, would hardly 
agree with Overstreet’s estimate of 
Khrushchev’s terror or its most likely 
target. They, as do countless millions 
of others, know him for the savage 
that he is. 

What is the purpose of this “new 
look,” which pictures Khrushchev as a 
humane, collective-type leader dedicated 
to Partyism? It is to show us that this 
“professional” does not want a hot war 
with us. This is Overstreet’s second 
stick of dynamite. 

Khrushchev wants to defeat us 
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through economic competition, and 
only in this way, claims Dr. Overstreet. 
The Russians intend to win, the pro- 
fessor tells us, and this new type of 
“co-existence” is part of the “permanent 
revolution.” Watch the tricks of propa- 
gandist Overstreet: 

“It would be sheer folly, however, 
for us to think that such competition 
with the Soviet Union can be peace- 
ful. Khrushchev has already made 
clear that he rates it as a non-shooting 
phase of the ‘permanent revolution’ 

Please reread that statement. It is per- 
fect Newspeak: It’s folly to think that 
the competition can be peaceful; but it 
is non-shooting! Let me complete the 
quotation to show once more what we 
are up against with Overstreet. 

"... This means that every positive 
policy we adopt, every creative pro- 
gram we set up for cultural ex- 
change or foreign aid, will be de- 
clared by the Soviet Union and all 
Communist Parties around the 
world to be a form of imperialism.” 
We’d like to have Professor Over- 
street name for us just one Communist, 
of his acquaintance or otherwise, who 
is opposed to ‘‘cultural exchange” l No 
amount of build-up, with words like 
“positive policy” and “creative pro- 
gram,” can alter the fact that “cultural 
exchange” is a dearly held Communist 
idea, never denounced. As to foreign 
aid, just where are the screams from 
Moscow about our aid to Tito, Gomul- 
ka, and Sukarno, among others? 

It might be well to have Professor 
Overstreet sum up this second major 
notion of his: "Soviet Imperialism . . . 
is a specific product of the Khrushchev 
era of ‘peaceful competition’ and it 
represents one major aspect of the 



USSR’s effort to take over the world 
without the risks involved in open 
warfare.” I could cite a dozen experts 
who are warning us about Soviet plans 
for limited war. [ And the very day this 
is being put in shape for the printer, the 
Communists are using armed forces in 
an attempt to ta\e over Laos. Editor.] 
The question to be asked is: Why has 
Overstreet completely omitted military 
strategems and force, the bolshevi\ 
standard tactics, as well as subversion 
and espionage, from his study ? 

There are two possible answers. The 
first is, to soften us by giving us a 
dream world in which Communist 
tanks are absent. The second is what 
I consider to be the third stick of 
planted dynamite: A demand that we 
negotiate and go to the Summit — and 
by so doing, also give Khrushchev per- 
manent title to Eastern Europe. Harry 
and Bonaro Overstreet insist that 
Khrushchev demands that the West 
respect the status quo in Eastern Eu- 
rope at any Summit Conference. The 
Red leader will permit no discussion 
on the satellite countries, about whom 
we must forget. And what does our 
expert on Communism suggest? 

‘‘We believe in negotiations” Dr. 
Overstreet insists that we negotiate 
“whenever there is hope of achieving 
even small dependable agreements.” 
And he specifies that we dash off to the 
Summit. 

Professor Overstreet, who knows all 
about these things, tells us that we must 
bargain with the Communists. And this 
bargaining “embodies both a respect for 
what each party has declared indispen- 
sable to separate well-being and what 
all parties have agreed on as indispen- 
sable to their common well-being .” 

In short, we are to run to the Summit 
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after telling Khrushchev we have no 
more interest in Eastern Europe; and 
then, at the Summit, we will see what 
more we can bargain away. 

The fourth stick of dynamite — there 
are more, the ones I’ve selected are 
simply more glaring — deals with an old 
problem of Overstreet’s: Communist 
control, (or should I say, “understand- 
ing?”). The professor has a huge dia- 
lectical discourse on the problem of 
what to do with “conspiratorial com- 
munists,” but he resolves it all with a 
quotation : “ ‘Freedom for the wise is so 
supremely important that it is worth 
the price of making the silly free, too.’ 
We have remembered this comment 
because it expresses a point of view 
which most of us Americans profoundly 
cherish. It is in the spirit of this view- 
point that a great many anti-Commu- 
nists have opposed all attempts to make 
any legal distinction between Commu- 
nists and non-Communists in terms of 
freedoms to be exercised.” 

Does the reader know any anti-Com- 
munists who consider Communists to 
be “silly,” or who have opposed making 
laws to protect ourselves? Because we 
mustn’t legislate or investigate or ap- 
parently do anything about Commu- 
nists, the professor tells us, “We as 
citizens, therefore, must equip ourselves 
to do by understanding what cannot 
be done by law ” This is Overstreet’s 
plan of defense. 

The book ends with pleas for more] 
“tenderness” and less hostility; for more j 
rights for the “individual”; for “in- 1 
elusiveness,” rather than narrow na- 
tional-mindedness; and with a plea to 
halt nuclear tests. Dr. Overstreet — 
fittingly, we think — quotes Norman 
Cousins : 



“ ‘The question is not what policy 
we should devise that makes sense for 
America alone but rather what policy 
makes sense in human terms.’ ” Of 
course the nine hundred million en- 
slaved subjects of the Soviet tyranny do 
not come within the “human terms” 
for consideration. Their condition, as 
simply Soviet cattle without human 
rights, is a fait accompli which has no 
bearing on American policy to be de- 
termined with regard for the whole 
human race. 



VI 

The Report of the 1958 American 
Bar Association Special Committee On 
Communist Tactics, Strategy, And Ob- 
jectives, listed the following among the 
major Communist Tactics: 

Nullification of the Smith Act and 
other anti-Communist legislation 
The Peace Offensive 
Summit Conferences 
Cultural Exchanges 
Halt Nuclear tests 

You will note that Professor Over- 
street batted one thousand for the Com- 
munist objectives in that list. And you 
will already have noted that the Over- 
streets’ most distinguished reader, Presi- > 
dent Eisenhower, has invited the hu- 
mane and professional Party man, 
Khrushchev — with some twelve million 
coldblooded murders in his record — 
to a summit of the summits. The only 
surprise left for you is the fact that, in ^ 
the latest editions of that same Bar 
Association Committee Report, Profes- 
sor Overstreet’? book appears in the f 
bibliography as suggested reading. As 
the little boy said, when he heard the 
clock strike fourteen, “it’s later than it 
has ever been before.” ' 
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The dean of Italian publicists and diplomatic historians. Dr* Villari has written 
the sequel to his authoritative work on Italian Foreign Policy under Mussolini (Devin- 
Adair)* Of this definitive book, the reviewer in Current History wrote: 

"Mr. Villari, who saw and interpreted the events of this period, does not throw 
any bouquets at the Italian Foreign Office with which he was associated, but tells the 
story from the Italian’s point of view, presenting his facts with organized precision 
and offering an interesting picture of the political scene during this controversial 
period/’ 

The Liberation of Italy brings the story down to date with the same "organized 
precision” in presenting the facts. Dr. Villari was an almost uniquely equipped and 
experienced eye-witness of the Allied "liberation” of Italy, and his whole book is 
entitled to rank as a documentary source for the period. 

While the volume is devoted mainly to the Allied "liberation” of Italy following 
the deposition of Mussolini in July, 1943, it has much wider significance in that it 
presents the Italian experience against the brpad background of world events and 
policies from 1939 to 1947. 

It makes clear the manner in which Communist ideology, semantics, imperial- 
istic aims, political biology and juristic euthanasia supplanted the quickly discarded 
Atlantic Charter as the basis and guidepost of Allied policy and procedure when Axis 
defeat was assured. 

The book shows how the very term "Liberation” was derived from Communist 
propaganda and had been devised to disguise and ennoble Communist aggression in 
China, Spain, eastern Poland, Finland, the Baltic region, and the Balkans before 
June 22, 1941. 

It reveals how Communist policies and demands dominated the "Summit Con- 
ferences” during the War and its aftermath, thus creating the Cold War and the 
threat of world-wide nuclear extermination which now hangs over the world. 

Publicly announced by the Allied victors as a benevolent crusade to deliver 
oppressed peoples from tyranny, the actual "liberation” imposed a far more drastic, 
tyranny over hundreds of millions who had previously been free from Axis dominion. 

} It led to the wholesale massacre of hundreds of thousands of helpless and patriotic 
citizens of Germany, Italy, France, Poland, the Baltic area and the Balkans. Fifteen 
million Germans were expelled from their ancient homelands, some five million of 
them perishing as a result of murder, starvation and exposure. Millions of Japanese 
were driven out of Asia back into their already overcrowded island homeland. 

In Italy, the "liberation” episode produced the revival of Communist power, 
with the special support of the United States, which later spent billions of dollars to 
bring Italian Communism under temporary and incomplete control. It also led to 
the freeing of the Mafia , whose agents were thus enabled to revive and extend their 
organized criminality on an international scale. 
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- either , ;a blanket* rejection/ of ' *shevik$; "this does not -follow./ 

' the? \yhple Rconf erence ’method* i ;There\might <be less; ‘noise,?/ 

f . or into/'anV ^tihi&pm'ed denim-.' Tbut ; the', basic; situation^the; j 

ciation of(our p^ government,.* presence of two blocs; attempt;/ 

.or. of, atirtheV Western; govern// ^mg$b annihilate^ each ;btiierrr-' 
meht's, ' for/not Accomplishing ' \\y6uld' be unchanged," ; /*/ ;* *J 

the impossible.'? / FROM THE CommphTst j 

. WE OWE; It to ’"those* /who/ /point of vie'w,. in b ri e i^tte' | 

must* decide; when* * and/ when . /delegates; to. a conference do; » 

. not *t6/enter;dnfe negotiations;,/! ’ not /^merely represent;^th'eih ? 

t .and who/mu^ \ nations, ; Far m o r e deeply^ 

' ot Cbr^^it metbpds /at gjfr ' //they; '.represent* % one> . or - /thri; 

. 'cpifterence tablei /to^becomej 'pther party to^the class /strife-;, 
t ,rea|sts; aboftt the differences ^ ■ gle;/ariji;ihis ;is hot a struggle j 
: than can; and/cannot, be talked 4 ..which can^m ^any b^ic/sbi^e, ; 

* out'Mthiii/the frame of "per- ? be negotiated; '•*//' ’ i 

revolution;^ , This,, :/ NEXT:? Negoj&jfcg, :WI\t^ 1 

’^means that we’ must. -imber- ^ ;:Our;Eyes^ppen (Continued)^* *[ 
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''T^Urm^ 5 P$#- le'Sders^iite^ 

^yhen^the Bolsheviks -sdffidfc; . 



. wl » - , ^v., v^u c>u'u-u.g .U au^ UictL' 

i^Sr.'v;^ 'iftaiyiauaE felfcSb#: 

• ^? T 'the; - science ,of &^|j liotoassidh'- and. -.guilt' w.iii 5 



i ^m V- -*^v > mym: to set- ^matters - right-, 

^ndatiofi .of, „ cumulativp^'Ufiil^ -.*x £ J ; 
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^py'jbine'a' oiie-br ! anbtK 6 r-/o ^.1 
^hicEf were;,- ^riahifeaf.^ais^ 

ipiderii-i^S^^^^WiV 7:H f C i : i 



,^?y RC 7 CG ^.DiTD“ 

UAM >iys 59 - 

‘ -L. 

" "” ' ;a::! 5 S 3 ??r 



Td?g 



r this;worke r;did n6t^ ook?at"Hr$v 
r World;^ 

’ slave. * wa£;b eg^ 

lliims^as.p.6^ 

: and> Himself’ ;Snd -his 'feUp%; 
workersas pos'sessedofpow^ri^ 
. IVHAT/OAP^ 

: done; However;; ,\yas;to proven 
that it eould orwpuld produce;’ 
{, econpmic justice.; 'The ; work^ : 
ers- ever^. gain, It seemed, had 
. to/he-wpn not through the cap/* 
• holistic .order but in spite ot ] 
| those; who controlled this- or! . 
. der. Thus,, paradoxically,- the 
vision; ot a better, hitpre was 
. the product ota/syktem which 
seemed: stdbborSy ^set/agairisi; 
- deliveringttHis '.future, Under i 
these. ( circhmstancps, m:any 
persons hekan. to- lpok for; ait; 
alternative- system on*which to- 
^ focus th^ir hopes.- , / 

*■ in^physi^carscieri'ce. they saw- 
Unlimited'; prohiisel-. .Yet, x -as/ 
.oftemias -not.they^sw s'ciencb 
^treated' as a mere; adjunct, of; 
industry. *' Scientists -t h e m-> 
pelves, moreover^' preoccupied 
with, segments, of ;the /physi! 
cal "world;, sought ha v directive 
rble wth ;regard;to v broad fo\x- 
man , affairs. ; -Even science. * 
then, -wa S> , disappointing to; 
those who siaw itJaS' capableof- 
great' social* ventures' but as,, 
either heldback fro'm -these by; 
reactionary .forces ,6r; simply 
holding aloof, frbm\theni.< *V / 
- ENTER, KARL MAR X— 
with, what .seemed; like ;a ere a- ' 
tive fusion of. humanitarian-' 
ism ,antf science. f ^hat Marx 
did, in effect, was;, to “proved.; 
that while the go^o r\S;er x 
coiild never; ibptffy V.its * own- 
faults; its ~ ^ccomplisHinehts ; 
need not/fre- lost. ' .These, with 
the , dross all washed away in 
revolution, could ber lifted up 
to, fa* higher" leybi^pre - their 
intrinsic- promise" -\w omd d bei 
fulfilled. 1 .V'/X- 

. > 'Mara;\vas-a;ma^ 
b^ what nppeared'fc He- : hu- : 
manitariani danger.; ; he 

wasi a inari ^itfr ;a hHepi^v; 

ri’rl'A :Ui'ctnmrtnl ' 



'cmmddss' ^pw^pHs; 

, could anyest ;vjdope;t 

'Some /cle&fe no: 

danger;of’be^ 

-thb,pp^ 

' a materi^ 

' universe; 
hbmVwhich4jie^ 

;ihg hacki, Tpisecmre’ inaier^lT; 
-necessira^ 

tern of. 4 ;prbddctiph Vrppfed^^n; 
private ;p^opertyf md^iihih; 
; this^.a /efiyisipn!;^ 

■ “ class 11 ;, system^ 7ph;®avbn^1 
' haiid, ; there Werd; ^pS^wtfqg 
T owned' the?, 

f tionj -.pn the other;' ^those^hp/ 
1 didthe^Work.^ ^ ’ 

Oncerhum^ 

lated .tp; ond anpther ^thim ; 
tfis(system, "they;^ 
mpredveh; not /drily ' 'mdte^ah 
£ goods but ;also, h‘ ;^fs uper|ff 
hire*’ of institutfonk 
; codeS;whicH' 

.fleeted .clhss; rblatipS 
’the' level: .of 1 /material 1 product 
tion./ While iegai^dpoliticai; 
institutions e^resls^ 
forcfed jthe will/of [the' proper^ 

- tied-class, mor^fand^ 
system s ratibh^zeM 
ileges and^ :f-o ; s - t e:rid;d ; inith^ 
‘workers- ;h; .volimtary; .jedm^ 
pliance;’ 3 3 ' ; f ; ^ f ; 

iv 

* * cess which . was^thu^ ’start^ 

' wpuld;follbiy;one^ce^ 

and bould not' ; Be- diverted 
;ffbmit./Socie% 
fmore Sharply .divi3ed^inl6>fce^ 
.exploited ^^‘ihasses^; 
exploiting few- < ^e;fa|fei^| 
becabse.^fiiey o^edj^e|iHe|m^ 
,of production; could ^dibtate?; 
the terms, and? ^conditions- }bf| 
/labor; -and they cdflMmgose; 
-unemployment :^d;desH^tiqny 

v upon* itndsfe^fid.-, ffied'?td:'ttik^ 
: : ;Haclfe ; • Alsd; ^hey^coll^dd® : * 



-usedvby^e;h%drs 



brings; ali .reality 1 mtHih.bpne^l 
frame. tMs;thepi^V. for 
who accepted'it^ both, tbok the ; 
guesswork ; ;dut: iof histpiw^ i 
'past,' present, ,kn.d fui^e-paiid’ 
guar ante e d. a. happy- >endin g-tb i 
earth’s dong/story^of- injustice;.; 
Fin^lyr.iyfei^^^ 
a revpluti6ha^’;p^r{^ a;m™ ; 

scjlnji ^;jmS which, y 



it^sjis^yhdrs 5 ^® 

/go'od^wouid, nevpr; TeeC"thaf I 
/they , had/^npiigh^ ] 

;4jmited;;avarib^ 
iexact: 'more r ' .^d^vi^r^[^u® 
plush-effp^'^ t^e^wbrkersl; 
;fofc^the> fepKec^of 
^eyiwpuldp^^ 
^to^the.^dveb^ 

- -mg# 



■ ^money.^They would:, rievervol/ 
untarily ' jueld up one* iota jbf' 
Wealth or 'prjyUege rfror until 
v this ‘toiexorable”* trends had >„ 

. rim its course, ^ could the^ he- 1 
resisted*. "The workers, .could 
not resist; Neither could' the 
■petty bourgeoisie nor "the, in- 
tellectuals ; . ior these would 
gradually .be -absorbed into the 
two major classes: /Some-few 
^would fi'se. into- the propertied 
class; Mos t t would sink into tpe , 
proletariat. In either ;C a s e, 

. they would then share the fate 
. p£ their class. The rich^would 
become richer; the poor;- poor- t 
er. It was thus;; according to “ 
Marx,’ ibat: capitalism^ had', by 
a prede'termined course, conie 
into being, and* then produced 
rich factpry owners ;'and v . im- 
poverished ^assfes. ' * \ « ' 1 

MARX ARRtVEp .at^t h i s ; 
version . of' history— which, he t 
called ‘'scientific”— by impos- 
ing^ upon events and tostituw 
tipns, with" all; their variables f 
and ' complexities, a. dialectic- 
which . the*, ^philosopher -Hegel,' 
had developed to account for' 
''the progression of ideas; from, 
lower tp higher levels/, ^ ' 
Hegel’s', c6nceptfohf r w^ s ' that, 
every ’ line of ^thought— eyery 
thesis— when; 'once : s t a r, t e d, 
goes/too far. ; ,Its: unfoldr . 

ingdbgic' bringsdt to a point of 
‘ exaggeration ;whereyinstead of , 
revealing, further r frufh, >it fee^ : 
'cbmes;:faise. At. this point, it, 
‘is ^onfrpnted by itslantithesis ■ 
Tts ; logic ^.' opposite. , ;0ut ofthb 
clash of/thesis, and; antithesis. - 
copies a hew synthesis:*^ An;, 
idea, ‘which, embodies the ;es-/ 
ientifd'^&^of'both', but which-, 
is qualitatively^ different from 
either; - feeing; on a . higher,pl?me 
of reality; - “bn this plane, 1 it 
' becomes'.a thesis— and the pro- 
cess goes bn . . 

A'S>A LOGICIAN,. Hegelpar-, 
ried this pattern through; to its" 
fulfilment iii 'a C fin^ perfect 
-sjfrthesis,P'ure.te 
he took: to be the bamc- torm. 
r -of reality. Marx-, as; fr-nia- 
terialisti had hp rppm wi&im 
• Hist frame' fef reference fori, 
pure* Reason; „ What he^did 
With* the diale ctic^vvas ; to apply . 
ft to; events andihstitutibns hr 
; such: a- way;ihat He' coerced alfe 
,past;hTstpfy* toto/toe, trend” 
froteebabby 

\ed this trend 1 'inexorably” into 
‘ t hejilrtu re. .Thus he made./t 
pj^iUlcilile, wi’tfi ' ‘scientific'" 



exactnes^” that/ undeR capiV . 
’•talism^ whrlc- j 

ers must'iii timfr reaefr'its ini! 

‘ tolerable* e-re j 

wages" would fee- at the bare,; 

! subsistence level,, 'but whefe;! 
profit-hungry' , owners' . would ; 
still d e rri a*n.d k marketable ; 
’''surplus.” Witfi^'k v giiit «/p£ , 
goods* and" no buyer si a to a- ’ 
tured productive system would , 
ybe* brought to -a halt— by.a lag 
' in. the pattern of class r.ela- - 

- tionships. At! this point, toe 

, dialectic of 'history wbuld fee ' 
fulfilled in revolution; In the' 
‘'expropriation, of. the expro- ; 
priators.” ' ’ A . " i ; 

' The workers would seize tfee 
meaps of production;- and the 
' .wj h. ole ' ‘superstructure” of 
*. ideas apd tostitutidris .that- had; 
v enforced and e rationalized , the; , 

■ /power of. the .owning classj 
: would crumble^to, fee- replaced* 
by one feflecting toe new or, 

, , der. Socialism would/now be 
' ebtablishedT-rbut not; yet Corti-. 

‘ munism. Exploitatiqri; ’would 
end, * Buf the . state; as/ ‘‘dic- 
tatorship- of me^pfoietariat,^ 

, t Would’ still have tvvo 'coercive 
^functions Jo perform; Tt would 5 
; * haye'to see tbtititoafeach per- 
• sonygot a just-return for his s 
work;' and-it wouldhaye to ;v db? j 

- -fend’ the new brder .against; 

. counter : revblutiori. Eyentiially,^ 

■ ; however, all’ reactionary ele? 

; merits: .would haye";heeri- liqui-:' 

, ’dated* or ‘‘educatejd,”; and 
' v iw'orld revoiuflbn • would; haye 
/taken placd^nowin one coun- 
; "‘fry,’ now /n another,', as capi- 
: talism, matured; Thus, t fr e 
" Working of “inexorable law” 
A would; usher- in ; ^miriunlsm. 
/The.* state , no]' longer needed,' 
,^buld \‘\vither; away’/ and to 
a" ‘ 'classless " society, e ; a c h 
would produce^ accbrdtog;to his 
" ability and^recbive/accQrdm 
. tci his’ heed' ' ^ V' \ ‘ * 

iT%AS'.i^ 

■fioHary, 'who framed; as* "infal- 
A lible s cience’ ’ • the/to 
/worked put fey Marx, : *the;- dia- 
; 3Pbtician./'For whiie?the;^eory 
si ‘ bpiild? no% , in; ; any sjcientifi c 
t’ : . sense, bje. proyed^least/pf all 
; E \tfre projectibh/frito^^ 
v —it, had"' to- be believed.' Thfr 
’ - / wprkerstof.frip^ ^world/had: tofre^^ 
so won, over fry 1 if^giafe they' 
- would act* pn frj, -witoput/propf 
i —and, therefeyfrrihgdt^ ; 

' , : into/beingiv J - - / - / ■ V’ ; 
; ; ; NEXT*: 

/ Science;^- \ . 
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OyERSTREET 

.... . . _ ^'rs,b-ijr g 'to 
. BUDAPiEST, ; ^ 

l fwhen^it: comes id: understan^tog; 

Wiivowh conf usiorife' and | ross ‘ p F^° s ^ 1 ^^ a r ^B a ^ : 

b^ohd .tlio BoPieyik- reyolution of 19 p. to 

•’wzVipn tViisrsvolution wasMn> tn 6 




rnakitie Foe ^every .item m wpria 

. * ■ ' " " r ' ' ‘ 

* wA* ofw. ViVmn: 'then- with ! ont 



jqaaa> year, y: 'defiifltely 
lanuxu’tt* patriarchal Russia*' ' 

suinmed uy.'-a. fflm? r- WHAT lAADE Bloody .Sunday* 

IKS&FSKISS ^^iS2?Td 

laa ; '22,' ;g054the; Tsar’s Cofr 

*?. -iT— InnCA. DTI stPlk' 



Keen" looting toward revolution* 

|ng: turnea loose.. More than a i 
ffibustiiS unarmed persons were w 

killed" . and twice. that? fiumber hated ’and: feared? the*. Cossacks 
wSuhciecL Russia was, never ’thei and} secreKfpljce;oand expe-: 

* ®ie' 3 general strike • spread peet from their ;lsnploy^«eW 
tom^JdfcPeterslourfe to evgiy 

major city. Mutiny flared fit the But , they yer6^1pyai.to&^^|. 

nhvy< Peasants: were stirred to whom,. they, 

rwdt’ BTrfofe the WpirtWP# 

vear ended^ somd 2,800;000 per- could- r e a c h 

Sons had ’taken: Jparfe in: the », 

fiellion.':Eeniil'sp;6ke with reason ranged; .an?. ,$# S“^’fggS! 
when , he said-.l thai ?!the. yeto 

?S VJr‘ > , * ■' 



* jjOT 

j<V - R l ■>, ’^3d 

! ! se y;./ 

a. ,.ia..., 

\ .”l 



A 



'?\i; ■ 
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•m^dhd^Gatli^fa m SfeSS 



‘as: their^;leader^‘ andwith, Ikons torture. 'But' this: was; refused 
earned, before them, they* .coil- . . K .” e , * *:\Y\ *. ^ 

verged. diousands of' ' themy , v^di i^ ^ded:; ^Sirey /.do not, 
from all parts otitfic/ city^—r, on rehise- aid%;.Thy> ^eoplehM^oW 

oniici^cv 'nW’-fWmt - ' rif .thp rlnnm ' . K PH RTSt eS 



'Their* petition' aSKeq.nve neper jttussiar/ nappy; t ;\u hul ,w^ <u.c 
tits :. . Amnesty .for' Ist^ef § : ?jdr ready ,to : die on? this ; very', spot; 
rekSy arrested;; basic/? civil We/hatfe only . tvyo, roads;, 
fibefcti^ *a> Im&V'wagejvi domr-aM: happiness; .ht'^thp 
grM\$l jfro^iih; M r teM’ grayed - . .. * ' - . ' * ;:; 

■/* i ‘ T7/Vt> ATT rrnA manir n+ TX7QC 



1 aid down' /py? the; Western;;: de T not appear^ It-'is: doubtful that 
mobrlfeib^ fie ^as^ehiM^tSe^ Winter Pal- 

ace- £t ai^eventj' 

*' ""We> worketsy ,, 'ffie? petition the ^ssaefe were turned: loose 
SegaH/i! '^'afiiter^" 'ifv! on : ; €ev^acked :<, ; %pwd* to the 
Petersburg;?^ square—mid/BlpodySpnday took 

We are^‘ its; place .in history - as the turn- 

nniRbpd’hv! Sb&- i fi .ti’ointibBvohd'which the. Tsar 



puutoiii eum - cuxiijr, “ w 

When;/ ojir"\patiencU the .eyes 

Hausted, ; Wk ceasedKWorlc ; ahdJo|^jh|vpe^ i. > '/ : . ' j ;; 

' wi mcessions Mere WdaLate' t 



|^en, tiater; he tried to.-mafee : ; 
concessions^ tit. /was‘\;1x^r*3atei 
YTfral, wquldi;dt >ffie; outseff haVfe ; 
Been mote than enough.tp' offer ; 
wks'by jtfihn 

ers replied, Jhfough' tiieir lefadr 
^r-pr iest Gapph :’ :< ‘ We ; nq : longer 
have 7 a? Tsar. r ^ :nyer^of tilqoct 
separates, the Tsar ;&M^tne ; naT 
tion.&ng}live the fightfor.free- 
dom !?* . ; ^ ,, ., . V* 't **>,>.{ tJ* 
f Lehin i appraised the . situation : 
Found. ife }nucir to his . liking : 
VEfents? -are. 1 : developing ¥ -with 
m'aryeibds- ^peed;?>;A h;d^ (he 
amendd’d; the wbrdk df ;Gapon; 
flM£, live' the, revolutionary 
proletariat!' say ^e:”. y- T 
% of 19Q5, 

was ; suppressed; r The Tsa^ .was 



pearances,' Russia, was- hot tne 
S 4 ame^er;.th^ 
fbras-were-gradu 
Reformi'that sti^edlSie Ite 
benng -nationv on its/ war into 
ffie modemv world, fiut;' that,, did 
not suffice tb quiet, {fie {ides of 
unresti- Tho'Se’ v^ho^had; seen 
politicklr freedoni' almost' within 
thbit . gtasp did not tiprget the 
wsiom ^ ^ \ 5 V /* tl 

r^Wfiat appeared' {o be ^bri the 
Way :in- Wak 'kn^ order of life 
i which/ would roughly .approx^ 
f ^tiie^pne:^ ^which/had, ;oy^ 

1 rtf' esaiTfit*!*! rtonflirip*?" 



Bajbfe 1 ’ where ^’ they ,had^ started 
&om. ^number; tiie- signifi- 
cant .revolutionary- leaders were 
ealed^-K|nfii^ among/ihpmi^^ 
xgi.Bpi t cy bff iMbseVahtward a^| 



avp;eriod’ bf v severed centuries^ 
been- developing/ ip; 1he:West. 

forecast such', an order; ‘ tio/did 
the;/atti&de ^takp^by; maiiy-itir; 
dividual; memtiers/ pf ,theari^ 
toerkeyv Sbf <hdftiie>cbnip a s siom 
ate * 'witings- ;;pf tf ; mtellbctiials 
who^aven,' asth^ 
deteatiof^ ‘ 

tiniahlb worth. 



l 



i 

/ 



Russian 

4 — — - — ' — •'“* — - 11 prior to l905,;. butithad notf™*' 



.This- seeming.groundswell of 
tree d.ojff ^sftl^fA'^entipn, j 
( however, ;froih^tvvb : defer m&a-' 
live elements in -the situation 



characterized., many .phases' of 
the liberal, movement in Russia:] 
|Lr movemdni -which' had' , de- 
yeloped/atthe level, of ‘thinking,’ 
but nbt at the levef of; practice, 
for the S;hm!p3£5>fe that 
TsVis^/|f|&d^d| nfeypom for, 
daily,!^ 

The o^er^element- was^ a late- 
iful /: diyisipn ; within the * revolu- 
Monary fbrfes.of Russia*, with 
1 regard totheinethods.M 
: if social change.', This divisioi 
iad existed,;- .withVya^dn'g d< 
'grees of . tension and ^acrynon; 



become' sbsharply defined’ asrig 
prevent ar* common, frpnC Jof] 
struggle in-tHaltrial-run. revblu| 
tion: i^om^dfen -bn;, hpweverd 
the* cleavage ipcanie Wider arid|| 
deeper, - Gn the-one.hand, Ihere 
wer47thds'e^ .a r nun(r 

ber L of' diSereni'gf oups— ' ^vho^. 



! 



i 1 , “ . ^ „ < ¥*> * **•» ’ 

Condnued^Fr 6n^ 
irde&ltfe 

wed Jl3Et5!^> as 

)th;a‘ proof 
government ‘cp to 
come, : next jfe;Russid ? and /as!! a 
means' -of worfei h.g! fpW dts 
achievepient. v<^the"ot^eif;h^d, 
there; Were those who ’felt;. this 
upnSing/had failed so .complete- 
ly that- 'it ‘ had disproved;; "once 
for au, ;the:“efficacy oispontane- 
buSi . popular rebellioni-, fee'metK- 
pds' of gradual reform, .arid" die 
goal of ' parliamentary .govern- 
ment.? This' latter group, were 
t he^Bo Isheyiks. " '■ ' \ ' f' ' ' \ : 

; .pFTT-dN% E A,j&S; after 

I ilpody ^Sunday,'” in ^Budapest! 
baWicades "‘hastily brecfed' by 
fiihgarian fighters presented', a 
rst bbstacIe.to th^R^ let 
ahce.: ' ;The Hungarto'Armyf 



the "Naftphal\Guard, ahd grqdp|' 
of freedom ^fighters,, ,fpugHt ? 4idl 
by side* against die? advahcini 
fe b&f* }pp % p v j 
\ This’' '% ovembe '19567 
Bade of thW' eyents oftthafc day 
Wer,e those jot October, . and fur r 
the’r back, .a Amounting discon-, 
tent: with’ the! .rigid;? Soriet-epW 
trolled regime in’ Hungary.. Id, 
Budapest;. as; : in ^Saint Peters: 
burg! half a cenfery- before', those 
who sought Redress of grieW 
ances” had- intended to, stay. I 
Within the. / law^and mduc.e 
change by peaceful means. But;! 
like- the striking Workers; they 
had’ ,asked. -more thah^teanhy- 



inevitably point tbward:?mb; 
freedom andjhe Habitl and;^^] 
■titudes : thatgowithi’it 



I 



V 





I 






r On Oct 22, ;a' number 'of stu- 
dent /gatherings had taken place 
in Budapest* the, inost important 
of them at .the Building Indus- 



Ijhere,. t . . ( . _ , ^ 

list of : 16 demands/ which- ex/ 
pressed. their/ views on national 
policy V:v '/~,,:They included .the 
immediate wthdrawal. pf, Soviet 
■hoops' .* free ■ elections, free?, 
tipm of expression) ;>the re-estab- 
-lisHment of political parties, .and 
sweeping "changes hi flip' cbndi r 
tioris df :botii‘workers and peas : 

ante. ' ^ : rV/ :;;TC : 

; “Early next, morning, the stu- 
dents’ demands; , had/ " becbme 
k now n throughout Budapest; 
Witnesses speak of. ariV. atmos- 
phere of elation; and hopeful- 
ness/’ / ^ - \ v . 

THAT. E^ENBTa — !Oct/23 ^ 
some:. of the ; students^ ;wbht to 
the Radio Buildirig to .try to, have 
them demarids broa^ to the 
people ? of; Budapest.' ' '*4 , ^arge 
crowds gathered at the /Radio 
Building;^ which was, guarded by 
AVH or' security* pplice.; t The 
students .sent’ 'a ^ delegation, ^hftb 
the, .building .to negotiate with! 
the director. The* crowds waited 
in; vain' ; > Shortly after 9 PM 

tear gas .* bombs were thrown 
from thbnupper ; window^ ^and 
ohepr two, minutes later AVH 
men opened 1 fire/ori, the: crowd. 
.. . . In so far a^^any. one; mo- 
ment pah; ;be -selectei -as^ the; 
turhm^fpoin^ that', change; a; 
peaeeam^ .into 'a 

viole^ Woulff/bfe 4his 

rnpin^t^wfii^t'tfiS AyH/,W atr 
tacked' defenseless ^ 

WpM;,c£ : %hat' /hacf ’happened 
was ;svyiffly v phbned ;to; workers 
in , ohtlyipg/ d 'bs t r i 
“seteed/lmcksland; .drpye/ into 
Budapest^obtaining arto Cn;the 
way- soldiers/ or, 

police^ Qiy Som milifaiy bar- 
racks" and _ arms factories.”^ By s 
midnight, the Radio Bunding; re? 
ported, clashes, teroughouf; the 
city/ , ; / w ’ ' . / - - J/r .f 

t After &at, it was, too late .for 
gowrnmental concessions in/ 
adequate -/and, too4ong delayed-- 
tp mean' peace so lorigjas Soviet’ 
troops remained on Hungarian 
soil; and.; a. '.puppet regime ;hi 
power; - Akrtha stim was re- 
newed; with/tiie coming bf fresh 
Soviet- .force#; . aridas: it ; spread 
‘ i " 4u " "ipvinbes/ more ahd/mbrb 



of tile, freedom tighter^worfe 
er civil' police, soldiers, 
dents, m;a t u/r e .mteflectuals^ 
reached^ a" state; of ' mmdf v^rere 



'‘We no longer have a govern- 
ment. A river* of blood separates 
toe/goyernment:’ from the' peo^ 
pfije 'Longlrve vthetfight forlree 
4010!” ' ***\ 1' i v ^ / 

HOW Dip IT 1 happen? 1 By 
what , perverse ' logic did; the' 'un- 
folding histofy 6fJ50 years lead 
from Saint Petersburg toBuda- 
pest: From the workersVpetiti6n-| 
ing the Tsar,, and; being: shot 
ddwn, to the sixtdents; petitioning 
.the': puppet Communist regime, 
in / Hungary 1 and' ;beirig shot] 

db^i? ' ' % b/ - I 

“ I i is- to questions of .this; type 
thdt ;we, shall seek answer# in 
this* book : Questions that /have 
tp/do^with the nature 1 of teahewJ 
ti^hnny— the Communist ‘-tyran- 1 
nyZ-which has come in the. wake 
of vthe old'/ and which has 
str^gely/come; where’iheitides 
of ' unresi' have been; thbse cf a 
seekirig for freedom/ 

’ In spite of the. «seeming par- 
allelism . of . e y ent s. in /Saint 
Petersburg and/Budapesh tins! 
new- ^anriy ttii^ new* dictator- 



has' an ideological thrust toward; 
the' future; which Tsarismrseefe 
ing only to .preserve; the past; 
wholly lacked. It |s totaiitarian 
to/an extent; not , /conceived ;of| 
by ahyone--ruler or rteed^pribr! 
to lhe/ 20 th' cbntury; Jt:isXtoter 7 | 
■national ih : a sense whictel^ei4 
cuts, ~. ,and * contradicts — the de| 
^eloping / i ftt^r nationahsm to 
which, a myriad liberai/^minds' 
around: /tiief world /haye /ldrig 
been devoted. /It has^tetidduced 
a concept , oj ^revolutionV eo:: dif- 
ferent from dur \Vestef n concept 
that we r mislead Curselyes' when 
wet : use : the' familiar 1 word 1 /aSI 
thdugh if apphedr to bote types/ 
Most isteangejy. of ^>it; is—as 
Ts^isrh’ .hever- tvas ' oi? Could 
have :been—a form of absolutism 
which has/tikea.ma^ drawn 

to itself; milhons of people who. 
hayeCsougtif ^ 7 s 

We 'Itopw/teesdiacte 
we do'/not' know/them.; . ' 
i.' ViiCTCTh^Bieb^ 

System. ^ ; 






Belated Look 



IT IS SOMEWHAT ironic that, the 
most publicized American book on 
communism has come from the pen. of 
a man whose name seems to have 
popped in and out of Communist front 
movements a great part of his adult; 
life. ' < 

This book is “What We Must Know 
About Communism," written by Dr. 
HarryHjverstreet and his wife, Bo- 
naro. Dr. Overstreet, now 83 , must 
have turned 80 before he sat down to 
put together his version of what com- 
munism means and how people, some 
innocent and some not, were lured into 
supporting movements in this country. 

His book rather unconsciously bares 
much of what perhaps did happen to 
him. He describes how intellectuals 
(and he is a doctor of philosophy and 
author of sociological books) joined or 
contributed to movements out of hu- 
manitarianism or in their idealistic 
eagerness to change society to meet 
their own critical demands upon men 
and events. 

Now Dr. Overstreet bears down 
heavily on communism and its evils. 
The book is an insight into one Ameri- 
can intellectual’s experiences and 
thinking. It is intriguing to wonder, 
though, how late in life and under what 
circumstances came some of the reali- 
zations about which lie now writes so 
feelingly. 

In another direction, it will be re- 
called that many avowed American 
radicals were bewildered by the reve- 
lations of Stalin’s crimes and the 
crushing of the Hungarian revolt. 
They, too, turned on communism. But 
many of these only turned on Russian- 
type communism. Many of these still 
blindly and misguidedly grope for so- 
cialism, or government control of 
everything, as the only hope of man- 
kind. 
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American can risli Bding in ignorance 

'V ■ . of ‘ it. \¥. P, Hobby jr. of lie 
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; P ost will condense the Oversti’eet’s 
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r v ' By ED EDSTROM? ' | 

IHeawt Headline 'Service Special to NV Y. Jquraal-America| 
I. ftfitimarom tfep. 16 ^wWs*n the book "that 
p^sident Eisenlpwer is? reading at the urging of 
Secret'ary^of^ateDulles?! " • /■ ; ’ v - 

>/.' THe.Presidfen| borrbwed the bookj^What We Must 
jftP# ffbpufr .Co.mmunisril "-’ by .Hsfrry "and^oimro 
jyefs^rget, while visiting Dulles in- Walter Reed 



dospital., ' - 

> The book’ is vitally connected with our day-hy-day rela- 
loighip's with -Russia, as typified in today’s note from the 
k P** Britain and France to Moscow proposing a Big Four 
inference on Germany; • * ;ll 



The- Overstreets make the point that it is. necessary Jlpr 
i-ery -individual 'American .to thoroughly understand tSie 
Sangerous and powerful, force of communism in older fo 

^^We^eaiinot' possibly .get the fgei’-'of .how Comnpjpist? 
negotiate unless, We keepTin mind the-.fact. that they .do no^ 
elitcfSeUce^or even ^ significant lowering of tension-rr-tp, 
j&iUfc^fiqin anything; that cairi take place at a conference 
taTilp ^ the Overstreets write. ' t ^ ' , 

an^-aiiout the enemy ; and in tjie)i£ht of this, to getwha v j 

^ eY At the same time, 'the - Communist fear is one or^bei|i^ 
influenced' from the : outside, f<5r to ;them' this, means .to>.be. 
Subject tdcdntrbV’ the book declares*;:^ - H , 
i\ , Communist negotiators like to delay • progress,, hoping to^ j 

\ im advanfage> .because of the well-known ' American impL- • 
pnce to -gbt.ttiings ddnei The book ^sd/points/out .t^ 
inno^askburnegotiatorsto.guaran^ 

/m iiyi up/to/^ tr|^ties th^‘sjgriv n ^ ^ ; rv V \ \ 

THi 'Soviets 4o; ye^rs>of Ixistence ^have. *[££& a | 

wprld ? s: r recbi:d for: broking pacts^ -and- thisis documehted in J 
ISe’booki.^ v,--' > \ ./ 

/Ttndy ; ; then J negotiate at all?”Ask the authors. Thelr^ 
Answer /isffi are still better thah hidlets arid that othe^ 

.purposes are served. These - include the educative ; f unction,, on n 
scale. . ^imitfed agreement^ ,• are also pbssiblei the 

M%ors;sayi: - , - ■'-*/ /<' *‘V> ' * 

m - ' Sisamamerit does not have^-he^akeri whole 'hutlspecial 
!| jpects cam be/ negotiated ovb^ they 

S nte/\ ; ' vy],' ?;* | 

f 'The final reason for continuing the effort to negotiate j 
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■ , 7“ . * v-, ' \ e i 

( They point but that totalitarianism.^ 
attackwhen the enemy has, been :put : ofF:g^ 
non-aggression pact. ' * . / V V' ,v| 7 - ", ^ 

‘‘During its period of intense 
not yet rallied^ their forces; v fofaBtar^^^ 
stronger than it inherently is^th* tidokistafesW^t^est^e 
for the internal weaknesses of ;a coerced 1 'unit^^mak^tihCTa^ 
selves felt” f * ' /*' .> - ■> . ^.. 4 “ r ‘ r ' f ' f ^ ^ 

\ L Authors remind that the^free ^ohd^hris psyc 
Ao4tposts behind the' Iron Cmtairi^f:^^^ 

Iminds, that have been educated to .a :poinfevrWdJtHey 
|^] ^ t ^ r etchln g ^ce. Tihie 
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By Roscoe Drummond 



fWhgfi We Musi Know - -fyys ; ;: 

'' IFI HAD' the; opportunity parable , insigf& ftrict persua-* shot down" the workers of; 
to' Jnvite every -adult Amer- siveness. ^ V Mngary in 4956 as Kremlin ; 

ican from 18r/td 84^including-| The laQQk.igft 3^.tr^ h tin-'* had . shot down* the;- 

its? am-* 

'*highestSpjbiicy- . by W A Wt -Norton & *Co.;$ew ~ Since* peace ; is only a ’ t&jtf, 

- rrrak i ng ofe , Y or ~k- - : . 1 > ■ * . ' £ ipbrarywayp oint im the “per ^ 

cials; of the It/, 'deals with* more /than’ m'anent revolution,”' how carr 

A dr m- ± n k 1 "communism,, though it^lhmbsV ;Wfe r heiwtm^^ cfe 

s t r action; /to ^^^^#|^c6mmunisIn^ , .robts, itsT an* 5 e ; 

peal, and its. ‘delusidris ftf as pcn^able agreernents^(and 4ie ; 
'nothing ^ou have, ever- likely Overstreets -believe we can)> 
'read; It shedsfsuch new without', being/ trapped' /into 1 

of light on' Communist teach-^ . pseudo^agreementsr w’hriclk 
irig arid tactic^ that' everyone only magnify the danger?”/ /M 
who' reads" it' will be /better^ ^’TOy. has communism, ^oii- ' 
of sued al Na- r Drummond * eddipped^o/dg so/many 'adherents- by/its’ap^; 

tion-wide read- * < ' ' nesting lts encroachmen^ peal and lost .so\mahy adher- 

irig of this' book would-be:' * ‘ V ^ W thdir-disinusidnm ent?/ 

; . v, v;,-r *- v- , . what- we -musk know* about->» 

. *JT.o increase, the mpntal , coriyhumW ' it . Seals'' -with: 

-preparedness, .of ;the iylibl6 ; ,wWt : w.e ipust db abput c&n-:. 

'Nation for- whatever .lies -inun^-^-oi^ era* 

ahead Jn .the cold: war. . -.Natioh.lknd ihrete'iWorld. 1 
■ • To' lieip .bring, into .Being-. I tKink-iit. is; for' .^Slt''KnBw 

»the/;private. aria/Rubiic'.stamr'l^esfdentj . Eisenhower and- 
inalaiid, grasp tfAvliat we face . SecretarytplinPsi fcjr EyndqK- 
sp.;teaf |e ban/sed and/sSp- .^phnson/ s AdM Steye^onr 

dnrf’Vu/Haf nooric fri “'ho Wnrio and .Hubert Humphrey*, for a*'- P -i. 



s t r a:ti 6 n, . to | 

; reaid; one. book } 
ih^ffie.next'30 
days., I know, 

-/the -bdo;k; I 
would name,. , 

. She; effects \ 
of subd av.Na- ; ibrummond 
tipn-wideread- ' 

ing of this' book would- be:' 

* ♦/To increase' 'the mental 



and -as a/goyerhirient-tb, deal ^ - - 1 

with thef Soviet dictatorship' W - me *; ^ ^ V k ^rslHe couldn’t ;sp end a few^ 

niore wisely, and mord ; pro ; - SEYEN ^ HUNDRED .yrordV collars' arid rid mote;, good, \ 
ductiyely% and 4 td. negotiate are inadequate to tell you . ^ But'.I dpn ? t iy arif y oudo. giye 
moref /securely— los- what;is : iri thil bbpk: But if is- it db/ariybody. Ii hop e v /od' wil| 

ing the le/ce -oc ip.bsin^ ttjie- ^ossibl'efttf, inaica%‘spme<pf: ,readr'“Miat $e Must; >m 
boinbs; ■ 's' the searchlngqueStibns.whicli About CoIhmunisfri ,, and pon| 

^Thik is' i book for layman the Oyerstreets' faise ,--; and- de^it^aridkeepdt ^ -/k ~ \ 
and v expert ; alike from which answer in a, way which can "icojjyrieht 1959 . New York Herald 1 * 
each,J individlialiy; " will,;. I Imakdit 'jpassjbijB^or/thei^eij’-*- y Tribune ' ? Xnc *‘ 

think benefit profoundly; / - world-fp c op e with ;Mr; ’Khr u- ' 

■ _ T ^ T ., 7 . , , k’V/ V v ; 'shchev and" Mr. Mikoyaif iri ,! 

-u>- - ^hprs ofjhis . hook the arenal-pf actiori-and negb- /* 

have credentialSv They have ‘'tiatibri./' .Such- 'questions /as- : r , rr » 

rGredentials of character/ and 'tHesd* "* ^ * v I ‘ ' * R -( r ob 

'If - S’ - . Sih6e Eehiii. and ..-khiii- 
teacher andr-| distmguished., •sficBev'.lookTup6n' - 'pehce* as- 
psycl^orofeist;, -’-Bofli. ar,e good “respite, -for ^anotheF war,?’ 

g -'^’^rsj. " y V. .;l ; what‘ do -fhe.,-Soviets: mean-. 

e- ’authors are- Jia r ry-. w hen they,' preach, /peaceful .. 

yift. -.vfiaje -V' ’>• l/vO-^ ' l 

pipneeriiig; , ^k s ,, , ‘The. Htfc K~ £ - - - — s«- 

aB&P ^||% -C^pffiisf^told;.^ enix$0: WOT BECOboitd 

'hi a'-;%Mmarieht v re'Mueon’’-'’ 1J7 rpp 
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MQ.a^Qv^^xg^aWho wrote, 'in a: /^permanent' revolt 117 rrp 1 n 

’ :Now r ag^rist-fevrifyire'e^ ^'sopietydri : 953 

after Vyears^of'r es ear ch ^ .. they the worldf-f V .) ^ 

hayp for .the firbt time turned What teaching' of cpriirriu- 

to ,,the new field. ~of .public^ ^nism v was/ Kbrrishchev catry-.’ :i “~ ’•***& * ^ 

policy. ^h e ' result is incom-;dng out ; when Kreriiliii /arms; 

*’ ~ i_ v, 1 / :/ ^ , r . k ' / 
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> This Is very sad,. lxiaeearfdnWe"y?girsmc6ftnen^ra 



2 Useful Rooks ' 
Ou HLgfl Tm* lies 



By GEORGE % |MoL§lCY 






mm 



the -science' of human" ’Mavior, 

14 ; the field..;p.f5:how tlfe'. V' r f. *■« ■■$• ■ -• 
works and' perhaps : 'as we ap- - - * 

J £S§& “What'' *JMHPk 

;PHe^ipmentiii which, is- 's"wee;Pin.g • 

■5?^^ ‘Pf- She' -Ifojs&fuid; .-ygi* seeds ' ' ■Mfflfflfnflff 
; I'M *§# : S$N&i places, • ' jP SMR '. 

1 •« • ufwir - 

* . assumb #hg~ •' \^4x \ .-, 

• Proportions of a .religjbn 'in. Ortho- v * ^OKotsiffi v 

" ^§ricuituf ai Russia, hor -cbffitfiiivl * 

! vP^|?ptfd^y Elmo Ropers^ . itfiatUS tferoeht of 1 ' 

3*f*&| after- the. xyar, ‘tp^riH^ 

■ °^ er countries?’,' 

^ n ^ ;^pv such figure among ' 

* ; who write on, this. 

! VSS^ , 

^ Stalin' 

, ' v wh^t the-Umted States wants— securitv 
. »Pf ace? • Xife’y devoted its' entire '&I3®. 



oomifi^ciist aevicewnicnimus^pe^ ^suspec1^ft^aia.tunraL^...'yi 
The Qveistreeti ;d6:*a’ii; exc,6Uehfe ; joi); 6f'-bi)i§etive ? : 4l 
writing in this: fields a^hey- wbijlfi in 
this book , is well wo^;reS^gV\..-'5.^ $M 

■ •$, •AT jjfE '.sAfffl. ‘-K 

mis . from my .ol*l '' ■/{* 

‘ entitled “The Black Bb'pk ? 

•difficult to’get in Ib^V'!*'- 

. The B6okmailer, ; 

Hunter has dS voted ; rn ahv-.vph:rs hf ' H i 0$ \ ; tnkr$i iri »>!’ Vr» 



view lior is he object^e^^ 
lives. He writes;^tto£a^ 

. of knowledge! He 



brlgtfn^ -inat&ri^^ 

{arfc except to spbcjialized^QbSs 

'TinhTr f.ViPripfnrp' ic; t.irmc? briTvibf^Tbo^A +^ 4- \ 



iexpected "ih any Maxxw,f 
■ iegar,ded 

- 4' /phina- 
A’i&ffliik'-iiiuteligr. 



+i» evw ^W4-A >r% i 



V^ii^^poii^liib€id|» 20 years ■" r -'wC» ■ . 1 
"" ■“" "•*- •* -• .:. j*#hLA -I 

TOP GB?PINI >.„ 

am -- 

) -? ) ^RdM Kl *f , ' f ^ , vr A -- 

o »..«,'< MBKffl Wf m «fl«» 



' qwnM andl-which ‘is ■usMvfqf-bo^^stpro^a^^ I 
■ ah^biig: . 

^jbatedC 

sipn, that j^Slgefefe-'C^i^DOTifSis^^gBS^Kl^yB^gayi^i^j^^ 

4 ;' •“•*■» ,;<?opytiirht; i&SS/’^rir^'Fwtw^Bynait^ V-ti 

r ''V'-> / » - **'*» *_ ' ^ ~ixf ‘“o ^ '** ■>■ c a ■v-c 

, ^-^rmriiiT^AiAZTfc 

I iMsiiHS -t) - 
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2 Useful Books On Sag; *3 

Mr. 

Tactics Mr. W.C.! 

Tele. Rooi 

(By ‘Wge E Sotols 
EY Journal-American, Bet* ,2 ) -i. 




There are two useful hooks whien 'JXT 
have just come out explaining Communist tactics and methods* 

The first is "What We Must Know About Communism" written by h 
Prof. Harry Overstreet/ and his wife. This book shows how^%T^j^ 
Americans of considerable learning were taken in by Communist \l 
tactics . As late as 19k3.» Life Magazine devoted an entire 
issue to Soviet-American friendship and observed that the 
Russians would hot seek to bring other nations into the 
Communist orbit and desired only peace and security* People 
must learn that the Trojan Horse is a favorite Communist 
^device and has been employed with great success in many 
countries* 

The second book which should prove - 
interesting to students of Communism is' ack Book ^ 

on Re d...Chi nalL, b v Edwar who knows the area CJusa Ccs 
intimately and who detauLr how the Red Chinese removeT’^all O 
traces of Christianity from China. The Christian churches 
were persecuted and the Christian ^religion extirpated. This 

r 

should convince one all that the Red Chinese are incapable 



of reform« 
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fit Ison . » ^ 
R^lj^nny ^ 

Mofl^L 

Parsons 

Rosen 

Tamm 

Trotter 

Nease 

Tele. Room . 

Holloman 

Gandy 
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< •.*: - . x&V&i 

■:■-* > 4 r - : *r v 



f '*<* - ‘ 'By^Conriie^ele^ " / , - * 

^ r t V* Reporter; „* /. •; ^f'\ 

f ^£orMff wqma^ 

'the^ffi 

a>;cbfise^ 

ly>bai^ 

the-J^nasm 



vl • ~£v; 

^ I ? e;.d ' ^argumeiiti 

^ rsiiavi^g^ ]deyel: 

v .fcpefl- between! ^ 

riau^ehieL^ 
rd ol^jhur e :a^leBi:ufe 

C by-#an; -arid^iferpMi 

chologis^^ 

S' ^p^rdaened 

N |he>speaker!s’Jench 

nasiura^ Harry, 

\ ahd-B ohar ve^ ^ >p s vr» H nii 

number^oi^ 

ai^titid^He ^pvai^^' > * ~ 
t^QY'f.r^reets^re ■ ednnec te d 



|vitW%ubver^ 
and dem&^ 

'pVerstre 0-- sfeppe^f art 
wardjtot explain^ 

ic&v^cti,n,ties 

terror -Mrs.r^ ^ylio 

xefi^ 

HadjVa; Vcopy^ Jerselfc; Asf;Mrs> 
Campbell* '^egan^eaiffig ' ’the. 
letter JlbudiV^rsj: , Brookshire^ 
snatched; it frpni? her;' laying, 
“iTdonMneed^ybu^ 

|ha :^.; 
; tn ^ar^nsp v< i^m(enf r, th^ itwh 
womeM^ 

pu|rildlea5l| other?.® Imally they 
calmedJ^Sb^ Brook- 

shire :lef|., * \;S '*V^_ 

? ,^|ter; in a :schppl^pmc She 
Qyers tre pi-s^bjd., r eppr.t ers^wh a t 
.brouglM^ v 7* 7 ^ 

J Thfe^ lecture:- r^w'akii criticized 
eaQie^ ;ne% 

ly-appointedcoriservative 
bet * the"* School .BoaMpMd 
J ackR athhohe chairm an pidhe 
BoafeoT^ *th£® S 

V. a -** - ^--r* 



fenders’, -of Estate? Sovereign tlr 
^d^ridm^alI3ji^^ies: ^ ‘-m 
fsMr 1 ; s^Eane: 'SaftL^Me; would 
.aj^6^’#ip v ecial ; ^'chool-Bbdrd^ 
meetings ;ndxt;.#‘eek to discuss 1 
the®atter:. A protesY! was ;also 
madeVby- -the ^Parents>'Educa^ 
tional? research: ^Organization! 
School^ Board; >:ch airman * M 






Grark.-Keatihj^ pro; 

v%* v ; sjj 

^lie: Overstreets; tpld; report: 
ersf ^'"^There^as a" time ' when 
we^gave help , to /^oup^we Mia 



sboh^ a^ V ‘ w.eV : diicovdf ed: thhr e 
\v|sCan^^ about 1 4hem| 

we;^went^’^ ’to,-; Me! 

Housed ITh-^encahv ^Activities 
Gbmmitteevahdclea^ 

; : ; Oyer street,/ Mmer; *headi ‘cf 
fche\:phndsqphy;arid;.p^ 

rl ar>h t'f w on fi-. af^o?triVni»W<? ; . 



inglyjsighbd?^ 
p^edly>,.^ortfi^ 
sor M*by v^pupi lajferMsted::as 

STabyer^ive*’;-; T-v v4;| 

, **, ^ n -, , ’ T j — T 5i ^ ¥ ' > - * 
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le&heS> da ; ‘ 4953,? jfiatYf iffieir 
names /^ere 5m? itfce^ Commit 
teefc Jfiles^ ^fhey' '-VoifiiQ®lly 
went;^p f ^tKe> 

Rented i a’ fpli^s^nftetf^fijiavit 
on; '0,vefsisJeet ? s^ 
tioris. andv^e ’quested^ 
tearmgfep 'WfAf** 

' C ominitt e e ^ ;Cbaiiban r A^l v de 
replied:Un^ 

‘‘saiflsf ied- : tf at: the' y aif idayit f by 

yW¥aKs^*^ 

:h&arin^^^ 



. “We> 'hate ,/ 'Cpmmumst^ -:so 
passionafely vwe: wriipuagaiiist 
tpldvrbBo^ 
eirs. ^ ‘‘But ^yy ewe never -Iteeri 
able' tb'.tall^^witb ► 'the; "peoplf 
iwfio , are- malq^c the cHafges 
^agamst^s?- j 7' : v ' ' , 4r. • 

fi Mrs/Broo^^ 
wVfdieV^ 

] i 3,- iau- fi? -1®Si P^bhtJ 

Education^ 

‘>' N *' wr V I ’r -s ,v? 



O-i 9 (Rey. 9-7-56) 




face.to Jfeeep:me;fr^m{speam " 

shoutei^at: m^/^read 'tEis; ^ 

? Mrs; ' ddes not consiHer-^ _ 

,V;ice. xoiUdn’t.^e- ^ aboye ; tlon.'at its 

to, * gardj td Jan. ' .individual; , ^is- of l.enge; •; . 
get t£l$ordu ^ askwioie * sr'* 1 ’ i Miv-rnr anv; T * • -Falls i 



| a\n$^ 

Bouqnd ^dKlisl^f f j/^£ 

1HDEXED-35 

EX-125 
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Making /Life Mqke Sense 



Mr. Tolson._ 
Mr. '' T W4s_ 



Bf HARRY and [ BONARO 

.^e’hToid 4 hands at: at£em(iijj^ ex- 

ercises. We'vfe watched inany a hne of^graduates stream ; 
acrossvan Americati pl^om - i 
'The experience "jaever* grows TT" ; V; ' _ — ^— r— r- ( 

stale. To each crop ^f , gradu-r different to the|Quality of lawj 
o ^ enforcement at .the local level: 

we^ give pur, silent blessing; ^ towns',. cities, and couh- ! 
The. visible cer emony, we know, Asides ' where 'hehnle’s attW 
bodes, fortlr something. far JSS « a ^ 

^ tudes/tqward law are .inevitably P 

made ih’ the. image. of officers' 
as Jth^;have;known them; j 
& ^gS^SLi^*" wHerje ;thfe.;rlghte‘ of' individuals 

tojjecorrie^ both- a s elf-sus tain j and', of organized society have 

Lpr “ em “ constantly-' to,' be '' respected,- 

bw of marts, community-. '.harmonized, .and made secure ' 
.Being more- than - familiar “:^r^ “ v j . ^ 
witli the commencement -scene, - jl itcannot afford, in- -the 

W 'would ’hardly expect: ,to 'be “WM **1®*; and- .order, or .in 
surprised, at tbis- stage 'of the the name; of crisis,- to -srt up* 
game, by any line df igraduatds national polide force. For the 
^or/". by-rour' .own. 'thoughts 4 , 'at f^.-'^tween, settmg. up- a -nar. 
we -watched. ' them. Yet' we- have tipnai, police, force and. becom- 

bemrsufprisedl' '• toe* pohce^ state. is .to^ ;dan^ 

- • 7 gerously easy to* take: ^ 7 ■/ 
^?f P^^ ua ^9 n 7 y t ; ; The, FBI Nat ion'al. ° Academy^ 

, At; the. Departmental; Aupl? founded?' -by- j/ -Edgar y Hoover, 
t or iumV K iu^ W#hirigtbh i; ;D; rbpf esehts^orib ' ■, creative effort 
wfe ‘xeceaa^ wfentv^b^the; grad- toV : answer. ;thisVauestibn.; The 
uation exercises of the ' SYth FBI, Mr^ Hopy^ lias insisted; 
session, of .the FBI' National must remain precisely, whatv.it 
Academy.^ Itwas. fa heartening was- set^up to - be, and nothing 
experfen^^^^ 98: men mPre:ftA ; , tbp^leyeh : : ihyes%atiye 

ffom.^38, /states,;.:?uert;h Ricp; bureau'; never v a-natibnalto olice 
ahd^ Canada, rourid; out. their fbfce, ahd ; ; neverj"a trespasser 



ciples arid- - practice : ; of democ-? ■ 
racy!s daw“ :ehf3rcemehtl > t : 

pkpc any other -graduating 
class; they- inoyed ;ih' * line. up. 
the; stairs* at, one' side of the 
platform , 7 crossed .the, stage'' t'o 
receive; ".their: ";diplbmas:^^r' - in 
their: case; * from the f Attorney, 
General of ihe lThited^ States-^; 
andhweht dovm; the ^staifsrpri 
the hther sideV:But, where were 
theyheaded; from'there? - 
They;" were; ^headed/ ^straight 
bach;ihtQ: 7 th%pm® they 
had; come, f r oih and the; law en‘4, 
for cement;- 'agehcies -/; t within , 
which; : they already held' \rfe2 * 
sp ohsible-p.ositipns • — a signify 
cahtvnuinbVr as chiefs of " po- 
liced They were- going ' home, : 
back-- to: their - daily work; s 
armed with new . professional j 
1 skills 1 - and ' standards"; ,and ,alsp 
Iwith a warm sense, of belong- 1 
ing- to a fellowship, that has in 1 
its keeping the free ' world’s 
basic concept of liberty 1 under 
law.- : 

Taboo in democracy 
There are two - things' a 
democratic : society, can. never 
afford— least of alh in a time 
like- the /present; : ^ 

/’ It cahnotV afford: to be: in-? 



rro\vd_ 3 



7 i - > m. 

* - 1: . ^ U A man_ 
| Gaudy 
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Mancliester Evening He^ld 

Hartford Time s' f \ :p . C 

Hartford Courant,. p. 

. Willim antic Chronicle, p._ 
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FBI - NEW HAVE' 1 ; \ 

! j 

. ~1.11 ^awr/fr******* 




i ''.vvUVI 

^ 

S sibta 

.■•^Y^i^Til?® 4 .SPW«$iQierifreet ( , 'td&tty.'.pres'ehfr tfi&r 
| tilird, Spnday ^Magazine c§Hi&n/. , V V.'^ ‘ v“- A F ' 

.- J? ., 

§T . ^EJUp. EI^Hi dinner 

l-'J^r ■ i; P^'P 1 *© iaah' talk , 

png'.; ?and s jnpst of *Mfr iin- 

r.portant people. <• \;^'VA V£ ''*' .* r - 1 •:• -A -<•' '. • 




, wag talking .about. Some , 
.of the;. jnbat'. intei-esViftf irieh/l 
[and' women ’ ahvi»-, today;. .'. ' /' • 
f .’jet, Surpjisingly what; hg . 
[.said, about then*:, was diili— arid' 
[it/eemed m'0 K rd;arid : .iri<Jre: duUv - 
fas the evening -wore on.- ^ ■ " 

| [ ? \* //*' !' 
gfe'^Ss/-! /J |p;i 





*» , ' / r * , ; *» *•% ^ ~ 

Interested mm „* 
raAl’sxEUf^W^ter a 
while, was that this mari was 
not really talkihg at all- about, 
the important people' whose; 
names 'and nicknames .-came so 
readily to his tongue.' 

- He waS simply talkingabcmt 
himself as one whoVnoved in- 
timately with the great. He 
Was saying in effect j ;L;“Just i 
look at the important people I 
know.** ' 

As he made , himseif; big,, 
those he named- and/quoted 
were mysteriously ' made to 
seem, smaller and less fnterest- 
' ing than we knew thern 'to be. 

* It xvas as though '.they ' were 
beip^, cut- down 'in si^e uritil 
they, were, nothing /morb than 
building .blpcks'ih the tower* of 
his ego; ’ 

* - * * & -- * 

What Makes / /'$. 

Importance t/; •' 

, ‘ HEREiiS something itb[ihink 
about:. Something' we'^can all 1 
‘afford' to think abdut^^fayhe 
we know ' a lot of, im^oftant. 

, people, • or maybe ■, we- ,<fq: “hot/" 

'■feut what really ^matters, is' 
to know what is; important in 
Jp.eople: Those whos^;hamh^ 
never' get into the newspapers 
/ as-; well ; as those^ who dre) ,fea*. 
'tured In the^headilhesl:' /' \ ' 

^&nly 5 if we) have somqS sense' 
M >^hat: is : important: J ih the ; 
mother person — in, the ^humah 
/being, who ^-is: not oursilVes™ , 
are we ‘likely to say anything; 
really Interesting' abquL any- 
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^r. , B ^r 

Mr. Belmont. 
Mr. HaTbo 
Mr. Mohr 
Mr. Parsons 
Mr. Rosen 




Mr. Tamm- ■ 

Mr. Sizoo. 



Mr. Winterrowd- 

Tgle. Room 

Mr. Holloman 

Miss Gandy 







' ter ihahOTOst 
•thing thati we ftW 
t^J^somethin^ 

rtiWcflltVn^ ^ i/i-H ^ * v wiV* • 




.Oh-, he'" has; :&.^ore^'dS^‘aff^S 
poi^t 

* 1 ' i ’’ il? V' 








c vy c jsiuuur.atu— 

•'tH^humim^ 
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Mr. TolsonJ^- — 
Mr. Bpardmanf—X 
Mr. 

Mr. Balmont 

Mr. Harbo 

M Mr. Mohr 

Sir. Parsons 

A S' Mr. Rosen 

^ Mr. Tamm * 

Mr. Sizoo 

Mr. Winterrowd- 

Tele t Boom * 

Mr. Holloman 

v S Miss Gandy 



ain Behavior' 



iittlo - bdy?». tron^fes^ 

Wi^wi'-iefefidiis •WoM‘%^p !5 

actusdly; fe columa: jesSoaii 



£eh-: 7 



hytflre^of, ?djixfe= 

sfegsS^s. aftd; i|®4psirroui:'’ anxieties' "and! teays^^nd;! ;^Kcrar,S 
* 0 W make '^eiiSe, 

M^g|^feing;4^jfe ^ake^eiise ?Von -Bage 6 of;th e=sruiday;- ; At, 

"los v : / ; ' 

, -V-ffjL and 3gj 

. ' tWftlvfiTVPflT-nlfl l^ntTl-parvi^. lnWvMVi' 



%>w. 

togkbn&lo^ * A v 

Whrf.f! J did j. i.t’ l<o' -ttt- - .'Ifi 4 -; 



' wfafc 

he everA 



■ niouth.;. . i clps^it^^^ - 

* :*[ i*.> v a^Iater: tHafe'niskt iiafc;a. 



ingly, when.- tttg^neighb'6rAHaa%orid; ■) 

fc..t*_ ^ V ^-N^ ^ 



\ 4 . ■> 
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^’N , v: ; A ;:/■ ir ^ / i r : t ; / ’ t Y*’ T 

' / & ? afeout this - fifnry~i s f Kp y) hi n; * 

Jadij^ .parents' andf S6n- stood' iacm^: ' . 

■.eac^yotii^rv as^en^ whem they; might; - Have} • 

tstop^ in affectio^ ^ -'^'V V„ f , ; 

‘ ?: ;} It ” was^|||fsS of tile tMng: ili^t .made it' 



Y 1 i s YV- /% ,%■ 

happened jrfeed, iw^^^dgpem^U : ’ - ,. 

r J^.^iia^ wassjLeedetf ^ari r 

^illirignesS^ to- ’/wait' ■ /b^eforfe ; p 
passing, judgment. % ~Y , . §1 

/The.po et Coler idga ohce • wrqite; \ ~ 
ofthat /willing lusgensibir .of ' " 
disbelief u , fab: ;;|^e/ moment^* ^ 
which 1 conS titia tes po etic faith. u p '|8 

^ “We would like: to. speak of •'»' * 
that whlingj^uspensipn of dis- 
approvar for the m o in ert 
which constitutes faith- in many 

: % 'didn't you, teUvis.^, ' * V w.V', ., w- - 

the; boy*^ parents. , asked: , : T - - JJY--’ i_ f- ' 

■■m^&Vyo^iAe me a- { ■■ Qv f ' 

chance?:/ ' he <J a£kedr-in -reply. *= ' ,\£ . ?/ ' - : ..;' f 

-r.r^C-u- -V- TY-Vf - , A * stake:; (We do, not like- 
°H©i r i-a j Ad f a s ^ u ^ V "burselyesi as persons whi 
denf of' <SqlMdgei' / Jie'- might' -- "heen imfair.: Y 
have’ .aslfecl} £? ‘Why ;didn! i r Vbuft) rYYYY'YY Y'YY ... Yv 
suspend? ^purv idisapprovallfpfc; ^ 4ibbW ; cas ; ^ 
the' mbmeht, Rowing: your, they had Jumped Jou 'tl 




faith, -that T;might f not be' as 
bad 1 as' 'tseemed,?** 

. ; ' / % r .* ^ 

In- Tod'a^ , s^ '• ’ , : . t ’^.[. 

Angisx.^^riii.. . , 

^O.TinN<J, ®ERk£PS, ;ffibre : 
^destructively marks ^ our life .toy 
day than theyqiiick harshness: 
of J out mutual ' disapprovals: 
; WeJeeJ^ foryex- 

ample^’ that^soiTie^-pu J fig^ 
t ure^ who -is: hpt ; 6n our side 1 of 
^ the pplitical /ence .haSrshid-so 
, and 'sq j' -and \ye deiipu'nceyhim‘ 
eyen tefpfW weyread the. .rest 
df;:the^ai;ticier'.. V ^ T " ; V . 

; f (Ot that J so^e;. for- ■ 

* eigri' natioriiChas' -alibptbd^s.bm^- 
PQjicy^diff ereh| fronl^ our ;own> 
\ ancf again first; 

^anrfdpo^ 

pol icy* pnlyvlater^or at;.all:; 

' . r '\ Tpst olie n, $SQT- AT 
r S©v; oiice we. have, voiced 
, strong di^approyal,. we, com- 
■ monly * defend 'ft. We 'defend; 
it"* because^ QUr^pfide-'is !at/ 



^ ;Sfafee^(W? do, not like- -seeing *. 
V ;burselyes; as persons who" HaW 
' "been urifaifc - 

C) * AAA y % * " £ !_;/• ' ^ v ; • 

in) the./ 

T '’aboVe case/ al though" they 'knew > 
- they had iumped. on. ihe boy: 
the : moment; he entered the' 

^dpor,; were ;self-3ef 

hadii!t; Ke^ told'; tHeru /what; kajd/, ; 
< '^happened?, WhyV 'iti /.brief,/' 



. Gnfe; ? a i \< > " K 

‘ Fair nearing / - . 

■. ; OJf?EN, ; -.THE^ easiest way;t o 

./ kpep bli^ 1 ,gpo t i' Standing/ ‘hf " 
1 pur v b^n^6up‘0r'ipa^ ‘ 

< / tb' be, to; joinjik cnticizing<and^ * i 
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